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CHAPTER XV. 
KENSINGTON GORE. 


Laurence Renton’s state of mind when he left the Manor imme- 
diately after his father’s death was very different from that of his 
brother Ben. He was a different man altogether, as will be seen. 
He had that unconscious natural generosity of temper and unselfish- 
ness of disposition which is more a woman’s quality than a man’s. 
By instinct, he put himself, as it were, on the secondary level, and 
considered matters in general rather as they affected other people. 
It was no virtue in him, and he did not even know it. Such a 
disposition could scarcely have existed with a passionate or energetic 
mind; and Laurie was not energetic. He could no more have 
absorbed himself in a foolish passion as Ben had done, than he could 
have set to work with the practical sense of his younger brother. He 
was lazy Laurence under all circumstances ; fond of philosophising 
over his mischances, taking most things very quietly ; and he had a 
faculty of contenting himself with what was pleasant in whatsoever 
aspect it might come, which is the very death of ambition in every 
shape and form. He had occupied some rooms at Kensington, with 
a pretty studio attached to them, in his father’s lifetime, when money 
was plentiful. No wonder Mrs. Westbury had mourned over him, 
and denounced so luxurious a mode of bringing up. He was of 
course a younger son, and had no pretensions to lead an idle 
life. Providence seemed indeed to have indicated a public office, 
or some such moderate occupation, which would have left him time 
for his favourite dilettantism and required no particular activity or 
exercise of intellect. But Laurence had been a perplexing subject 
to deal with all his life. He had been one of those trying boys who 
have no particular bent one way or another. He was a bright, 
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intelligent, indolent, inaccurate lad, utterly incapable of dates or facts 
in general, but full of social qualities,—good-natured, tender-hearted, 
ready to do anything for anybody. And then he had travelled a 
little, and drifted among an artist set, and from that day hoped and 
imagined himself capable of art. He had always had a certain 
facility in drawing, and everybody knows how easy it is to glide into 
the busy dawdling, the thousand pleasant trifles of occupation which 
fill the time of an amateur. It seemed to Laurie, as it has seemed to 
many another, that a life made beautiful by that faculty of discovering 
beauty which the humblest artist prides himself on possessing,—and 
the privilege of claiming a kind of membership of a noble craft,—was 
superior to the loftiest stool and the most dignified desk even in a 
Foreign Office. He was proud to call himself, as he often did, “a 
poor painter ;” and, alas! a poor painter in the literal sense of the 
words Laurie was. He had no genius, poor fellow! only a tender, 
amiable, pleasant, little talent, which would have led him into verses 
had his turn been literary. His friends and relations would have 
been more deeply shocked still had they known what a toss-up it was 
whether Laurie’s amateurship had taken the literary or the artistic 
turn,—but fortunately it was the latter; and as he made pretty little 
sketches, and had given them away with charming liberality, and harmed 
nobody, it was only the high moralists, such as his Aunt Lydia, who 
found any fault with what he was fond of calling his “trade.” And 
there was this to be said in his favour, that he had no expensive tastes, 
and that, given this mode of idleness, which he called work, Laurie’s 
was about as harmless a life as a young man could lead ;—“ especially as 
he will never need to maintain himself,” people had been used to say. 

All this however had changed for him as for his brother. Even 
Laurie’s modest establishment could not be kept on two hundred a year; 
and he had been used to be liberal, and manage his money matters 
with an easy hand, always ready to help a comrade in distress. So 
that it was absolutely necessary for him now to work. He went into his 
Kensington rooms with feelings not unlike those which moved Ben 
when he made his melancholy inventory of his things at the Albany. 
There were accumulations of all kinds in the place. Bits of old carpet, 
bits of “‘ drapery,” bits of still life, alittle china, a little of everything ; 
and a north light, perfect of its kind, in the studio. He had fitted it 
all up to suit himself, with a hundred handy devices,—stands for his 
portfolios, velvet-covered shelves, all sorts of nooks for the artistic 
trumpery which is supposed to be necessary in a studio; and the 
tiny little sitting-room into which the studio opened had a queer, 
little, round bow-window, looking into the Park, which was some- 
thing like a box at the opera without the music. All the world 
streamed under Laurie’s bow-window coming and going, and many a 
nod and pleasant smile reached the artist,—save the mark !—in his 
velvet coat, as he came now and then from bchind his fresh flowers 
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to look out upon the fashion and beauty, sometimes with a palette 
in his hand or maul-stick, on which he leaned as he looked out. It 
gave him a certain pleasure to pose in this professional way. Per- 
haps it was as well for the consistency of Laurie’s philosophy that it 
was September when he came back to Kensington Gore. He went 
and sat down in his bow-window, and nobody passed,—nobody except 
the unknown people who stream about London streets all day long, 
and of whom no one takes any notice. No doubt there were human 
figures enough; but the trees were very shabby in the Park, and the 
grass, as far as he could see, was burnt to a pale yellow, and two nurse- 
maids and one Guardsman had all the expanse to themselves. In these 
circumstances, perhaps, it was easier to take leave of his pleasant 
little hermitage. He sat in his window and looked carelessly out, 
and mused on the change. A pot of China asters, showy enough, 
yet betokening the winter which approached, replaced all the roses 
and bright geraniums which gencrally filled the stand. . The season 
was over; and this kind of thing was over, and the first part of life. 
Well! he said to himself,—and no particular harm either. Life 
was not Kensington Gore. Many admirable artists had lived and 
died in Fitzroy Square; and there was Turner in Queen Anne Street, 
—not that one would choose to be like Turner. After all it was but 
for half the year that Kensington Gore was desirable. When people 
were out of town, what did it matter? And then a smile crossed his 
face, as it occurred to him that henceforward he was not likely to be 
one of those who go out of town. Looking down, his vacant eye 
caught the succession of figures passing along the pavement; many 
very well-dressed, well-looxing people, not having the least appear- 
ance of being outcasts of socicty. And yet such they must be, or 
else they would scarcely be there in such numbers in September. 
Then he went on to reflect what heaps of people he himself knew who 
lived in London all the year round, with the exception of a month or 
two, or a week or two, somewhere for health’s sake. Most painters 
were of this class. It was but identifying himself more entirely with 
the art he had chosen; and in that point of view it would be good 
for him. An amateur is never good for anything, thought Laurie ; 
but a man who has to devote himself to his work without any vain 
interruptions has a chance to make something of it. Then a gleam 
of pleasant and conscious vanity, for which he smiled at himself, 
flitted over his meditations. He could almost see the people pausing 
before a picture in the Academy,—or two or three pictures for that 
matter,—wb ~ not ?—when he had nothing else to do,—and telling each 
other how the painter had been maltreated by fortune, and how this was 
the result of it,—hard work and success, and substantial pudding and 
sweetest praise ;—ay, and a reputation very different from that of the 
dilettante who strolled from his studio to the bow-window, and looked 
out in his professional costume to reccive the salutations of the ladies. 
B2 
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«¢ There is poor Laurie Renton, who has been so foolish as to take to 
art and nonsense ; but, fortunately, he will never need to be dependent 
on it.” That was what the ladies used to say as they passed. How 
different it would be when they stood before the great picture in the 
Academy, and read the name in the catalogue. He saw the expres- 
sion on certain faces as they read that name. ‘‘ What, Laurie Renton! 
who would have thought he could ever have been good for anything?” 
This was what Laurie called thinking over his changed affairs. 

There was one drop of bitterness, however, in his cup which had 
not been in Ben’s. We have said that when Mrs. Westbury visited 
Laurie in his room on the night of his father’s funeral, there were 
some little notes lying on his table, over which he was making him- 
self miserable, with his face hidden in his hands. It is not necessary 
to mention her name, as she has, unfortunately, nothing to do with 
this story ; but the fact was that there had been somebody whose 
little notes made Laurie’s heart beat. They had been the simplest 
kind of letters :—‘‘ Dear Mr. Renton,—Mamma bids me say that she 
will be very glad if you will come to dinner on Thursday ;”—nothing 
more ; and yet he had tied them up very carefully together and pre- 
served them,—the foolish fellow,—as if they were pearls and diamonds. 

It was one of those might-have-beens, which are in every life. She 
had very good blood, and very sweet looks, and that perfect homely 
training of an English girl which people try to persuade us has vanished 
from the world,—had we not eyes of our own to see otherwise. She 
knew no Latin nor Greek, but she was more brightly intelligent than her 
brother, for instance, who was a fellow of All Souls. And she had not 
a penny; and if Laurie Renton had come in, as seemed likely, to as 
much money as would have produced him £1,500 or even £1,000 a 
year——! 

Alas! that is how things happen in this life. Laurie was not the 
kind of man like Ben, to dare the impossible and keep his love at all 
hazards. He knew well enough it would not do. Years must pass 
before he painted that picture at which his friends should stare in the 
Academy ; and in the interval no doubt some one would come in who 
could give her everything she ought to have, and for whom her sweet 
face would brighten and not for him. This had been the first thought 
that had occurred to Laurie when his father’s will was read. He had 
seen her standing in her bridal veil beside some one else, five minutes 
after the sound of the lawyer's voice had died on his ear. It had 
wrung his heart, but he had said, ‘‘God bless her!” all the same. 
Never word of love had passed between them. When the returning 
season brought her back to the little house in Mayfair, she would 
wonder, perhaps sigh, perhaps ask what had become of Mr. Renton ? 
But by that time Laurie knew his little boat would have been so long 
gone down under the sea, that there wou. not be even a circle left 
on the smooth treacherous water. It might cost her a little gentlo 
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expectation or disappointment,—a wistful look here and there for the 
face that was not to be seen again. Unselfish as he was, Laurie hoped 
it would cost her as much as that; but it would not cost her more. 
And long before the seven years were out or his great picture exhibited 
in the Academy,—to which, perhaps, her friends would object'as much 
as to his poverty,—she would be someone else’s wife. And it would 
be better for her. She had always been too good for Laurie. Some 
one who could give her rank, wealth, whatever heart could desire ! 
Poor Laurie’s heart contracted with a sudden pang, and forced the 
moisture to his eyes. He was only four-and-twenty, poor fellow! But 
it was to be so. Not his the force or the passion to resist fate. It 
was one of the might-have-beens which give so strange, so shadowy 
a character to this existence. Strange to stand amid the unalterable 
laws of nature and see what caprice moves the fate of the chief of 
nature’s works. If Aunt Lydia had held her peace! If Mr. Renton 
had not changed his mind! We are such stuff as dreams are made of ! 
Laurie said to himself, as he turned from the scentless China asters 
in his window and the empty Park, and this concluded phase of life. 
But still things might have been worse. This overthrow might have 
happened a year ago, at the moment when Laurie had pledged all 
his credit, and given all his money to Geoffrey Sutton,—poor old 
fellow !—after the brigands sacked his little villa up on Lake Nemi, 
and took everything he had in the world. When old Geoff was 
going about, wild and penniless, girt round with pistols, to revenge 
his loss, without thinking that his life might go instead of Masaccio’s, 
and that nobody would be left to pay his friends at home! What 
® business it would have been had this happened then! But in 
the meantime Geoff's old uncle had been so obliging as to die, and 
all was right again. Or had it occurred that time when Laurie took 
his last twenty pounds out of the bank to send Harry Wood to Rome 
to nurse his lungs and pursue his studies! Fortunately at this 
moment there was nothing in hand to make matters worse than they 
were by nature, which Laurie reflected was the greatest good luck,— 
a chance which he scarcely deserved, imprudent as he was. So that 
on the whole, except for the necessity of leaving Kensington Gore, it 
would not make much difference. That he should feel a little, of 
course ;—everything was so handy, so nice, so bright, and Mrs. Brown 
understood his ways. But after all, what did it matter where a man 
lived? A good light to paint by, any sort of a clean room to sleep 
in, and a friendly face now and then to look in upon his work. Of 
that last particular he was always certain. Indeed, Laurie was fully 
aware that among his artist friends he was likely to be rather more 
than less popular when he ceased to be a “‘ swell” and amateur. 
Such were the young man’s thoughts when he began to feel the 
ground under his feet again after his overthrow. Poor Ben! how hard 
it would be upon him! but after all for himself it was no such terrible 
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business. Art is long; and so, for that matter, is life too, at four-and- 
twenty, or at least appears so, which comes to much the same thing. 
Laurie for his part would have been very glad to have stood by his 
brother and given him all the succour that brotherly sympathy can give, 
had the elder been so inclined; but, to tell the truth, Ben had been 
morose when they parted, and had requested to be left alone, and that 
no attempt should be made to condole with or help him until he himself 
took the initiative. Laurie went and made a sketch of the three fairy 
princes setting out on their travels, to solace himself when he had 
** thought over” as above for a sufficiently long period. Such little 
sketches were the best things he ever did, his friends said. There was 
young Frank marching in advance on a noble steed, with the sun shining 
on his helmet and all his gorgeous apparel; and Laurie himself follow- 
ing after with his easel on his shoulder, his portfolios, half-finished 
canvases, palettes, colour-boxes, and accompanying trumpery hung 
about his person. Ben came last, with his coat buttoned, and his 
face set against the wind. Poor Ben! it was more difficult to make 
out how he would take it than how it would affect the others. Thus 
Laurie even in the first shock made light of his own share. There 
were three beautifully distinct paths on which the three were setting 
out. In Frank’s case the road was continuous, and led through 
sundry stormy indications of battle, and fantastic, —supposed,—Indian 
towers, to where a coronet hung in mid air,—the infallible reward, as 
everybody knows, of energetic young soldiers who leave the Guards 
for the line. In Laurie’s own path, the glorious cupolas of the 
National Gallery, with laughing little imps fondly embracing each 
pepper-pot, closed the vista. These were easy of execution; but 
what was to be the end of Ben’s painful way? It lay up-hill in his 
brother’s sketch, a perfect alp of ascent. But on the height, though 
so austere, stood Renton Manor in full sunshine, at one side; while 
on the other appeared a stately Tudor interior, full of gentlemen in 
their hats, where some one with the features of the pedestrian below 
was addressing the interested audience. ‘ For of course that is how 
it will end,” Laurie said to himself; and yet his heart melted, poor 
foolish fellow, over the rocks and glaciers in his brother's way. 

‘¢ And I wonder which of them will meet the White Cat,” Lauric 
said to himself, hanging over his drawing-block with his pencil in 
hand, giving here and there a touch; ‘‘ Frank, perhaps, as becomes a 
soldier ; but I wish it might be Ben.” And then he bent over his 
own part of the sketch, and did something to the imps on the National 
Gallery and sighed. With that soft ache in his heart, poor fellow! 
enchanted primrose-paths were not for him. So the next thing he did 
was -to plant a lovely little ideal figure on the rocks through which 
his elder brother was to make his way, beckoning to Ben and cheering 
him on. That was how it should be. He spent a great deal of time 
over his drawing, and took pleasure in the comic burdens which were 
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suspended from his own person,—brushes dangling at his heels, a lay 
figure suspended over his shoulder, and a little dog barking in amaze 
at the wonderful apparition. He laughed over it just as he had 
sighed. Fate was good to Laurie, who could find some way of extract- 
ing a little pleasure, a little amusement, out of everything. It was 
quite late in the afternoon when he put his drawing-block aside, 
placing it on the mantel-piece, where the drawing might catch his 
eye whenever he returned, and took his hat and went out. He was 
going to ask advice of old Welby, an old R.A. of his acquaintance, as 
to what course of study he should adopt, and what would be best for 
him in general, in the way of art. ‘And there’s the padrona as 
well, who understands a fellow better than Welby,” he added to 
himself as he went out; and perhaps that was why he put one of 
Mrs. Brown’s monthly roses,—for lack of a better,—in his button- 
hole as he passed. For he was a young fellow who was fond of the 
society of women, and liked to appear well in their eyes, notwith- 
standing that acho in his heart. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WELBY, R.A. 


Op Welby, R.A., lived in No. 375, Fitzroy Square. 

He had lived there or thereabouts all his life; but his immediate 
dwelling-place was one which he had not occupied for above a year or 
two, and to which he had come out of charitable, friendly motives 
which he would have denied reluctantly had he been accused of them. 
It was poor Severn’s house, and Severn’s widow never would have 
been able to keep it but for old Welby, who had suddenly become dis- 
satisfied with his rooms, and discovered that the ground-floor of 875 
was the very thing he wanted. The old gentleman was very well off 
and very famous; but he was a bachelor, and had never aspired to 
the honour and worry of a house of his own. He was a thorough 
painter, steeped to the lips in that theory of life which is more de- 
structive of social follies and more wedded to liberty than any other. 
Of all things in this world there was nothing he cared so much for as 
art. He loved the artist and the artist hand wherever he met with 
them, though he did not always display his feeling. Mere intelligence, 
even, when it was bright and genuine, the uncultivated eye that per- 
ceived an effect, though in utter ignorance of its why or wherefore, 
pleased him ; but he was very little interested in fine people, or about 
enthusiasts who would come and rave to him of his lovely pictures. 
«‘And had never found out the meaning of one of them, sir,” he 
would say with a little snort of indignation. He had had his day of 
society, and had been much petted as an original as well as a great 
painter, but had borne his distinction very soberly, with a head it 
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proved impossible to turn ; and now having surmounted that ordeal, he 
lived as he liked living, seeing such people as he liked, going out when 
he pleased, dining when he pleased, dressing according to his own 
taste, with an utter disregard of anybody's opinions. He had taken to 
Laurie as he seldom took to young men, and it was of him that our 
amateur went to seek counsel,—one of the most foolish things, had 
Laurie but known it, that he ever did in his life. 

The ground-floor of the mansion in Fitzroy Square consisted of the 
dining-room in the front, an immense dark room with sober-toned walls 
and great pictures in heavy old frames, which was Welby’s sitting- 
room. The room beyond, which opened into it by folding doors, was a 
bare, scantily-furnished ante-chamber, where strangers, and models, 
and Philistines in general, were sent to wait his pleasure ; beyond that 
again, with a separate passage of its own, was the studio, which was 
not a part of the original building, but had been added to it by one of 
the many artists who had inhabited the house. Still farther on, follow- 
ing the plan of the original dwelling-place, was Mr. Welby'’s bedroom, 
which was not very large, and looked into the dingy smoky London 
garden, with afew trees in it which made your fingers black when you 
touched them, but which, nevertheless, flourished and threw out their 
fresh leaves every spring as if they had been in the depths of the 
country. It was Forrester, Mr. Welby’s man, who was almost as great 
an authority on art as himself, who opened the door to Laurie with 
frank salutation, and showed him into the studio, where his master 
was. ‘Mr. Renton, sir, come to see you,” he said with the pleasant 
confidence that he was making an agreeable anneuncement, and 
lingered a moment in the room to shake down the contents of a port- 
folio which bulged inharmoniously and wounded his: sensitive eye. 
*“‘T told you, sir, as them Albert Doorers you went and bought was 
too big for any of the books,” he said with a gentle reproach. ‘“‘ Then 
go and order some bigger,” retorted his master; and with this little 
episode Laurie’s salutations were broken. Mr. Welby was not at work. 
He was looking over some tiny little scraps of drawings which were 
worth a great deal more than their weight in gold, carefully examining 
a frayed edge here and there, mounting them with his own hands, 
caressing them as if they had been his children. The studio was a 
great, solemn, stately place, not like Laurie’s little shed. There was 
a rich old mossy Turkish carpet on the floor, and wonderful pieces 
of old art-furniture worth a fortune in themselves. Two or three 
easels stood about, one bearing a picture, set there clearly for pur- 
poses of exhibition ; and another honoured by a pure white square of 
canvas without a line upon it. The picture was not Welby’s own. 
He worked but little now-a-days, and that little only when the inspi- 
ration was upon him. It was by an old Italian master little known, 
who was the R.A.’s special pet and protege. He had been pointing 
out its beauties to some bewildered visitors only that morning, who 
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would much rather have seen a Welby, even in the most fragmentary 
condition, than the curious, quaint Angelichino which required a very 
profound artistic taste to understand.. Nobody knew whether old 
Welby’s admiration for his pet master was genuine, or was his way of 
jeering at a partially-educated amateur public. That and his pure 
white canvas were his favourite show-pieces, and these accordingly 
were the most prominent objects in the studio when Laurie went in. 
The painter himself was a little man with refined features, but many 
wrinkles ; his eyes were very keen and bright under the shaggy mobile 
eyebrows with which he almost talked, and the colour on his cheek was 
as fresh asa winter apple. His hair was almost white, and so was his 
beard, but yet he was not old. He had a black velvet bonnet on his 
white locks,—not a skull-cap, but a round bonnet such as the Dutch 
painters wear in their pictures,—and a velvet coat; and was not above 
adding,—it was apparent,—a skilful touch to the picturesqueness of his 
appearance by means of dress. Such was the man who held out both 
his hands to Laurie, with a half foreign warmth mingled with his English 
calm. ‘“ Ah, Renton, I am glad to see you,” he said; ‘a young fellow 
like you in September is a rarity ; and I wanted some one to look at 
my little Titians. I picked them up in Venice for an old song. There 
is where you boys should go. Such lights, such reflections! Look 
here, my dear fellow,—what do you say to that ?” 

Laurie gazed and applauded as was expected of him ; but somehow, 
though he had been moderately cheerfui before, the sight of this life 
which was no life filled him suddenly with an uncalled-for depression. 
To go wild about a scrap of paper with some pencilled lines made how 
many hundred years ago, and never to think of the lives getting wrecked, 
the hearts getting broken round you! This was what Laurie suddenly 
thought,—with great injustice, as was natural,—and felt disposed to 
walk away again on the spot without betraying the troubles of which 
the other was unconscious. ‘‘ The padrona would have known before 
I had said a word,” he said to himself in his heart. 

Whether Mr. Welby, whose eye was keen enough, whatever his 
sympathy might be, read his young friend's thoughts at once it would 
be impossible to tell. If he did he showed no feeling for them. He 
went on calmly to the end of his new acquisitions, pointing out their 
beauties ; and then whén Laurie was sick and faint, and felt that he 
hated Titian, put them all together in a most leisurely way and locked 
them up in a drawer of a beautiful ebony cabinet all inlaid with silver. 
Then he returned to his visitor and drew a chair to the table and 
pointed to one near him. ‘‘ Come and tell me all about it,” he said 
with the most sudden change in his tone. 

‘¢ Ah, you have heard ! ” cried Laurie, half indignant, half mollified. 

“‘T have heard nothing,” said the painter; ‘‘ but I see you have 
brought a heap of troubles to cast down at your neighbour’s door. 
Come, let us have them out.” Whereupon poor Laurie told his story, 
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brightening as he told it. Curiously enough, when he brought him- 
self face to face with his misfortunes, the burden of them always was 
lightened for him,—a case so much unlike what it is with ordinary men. 
When he stood at a distance from them, so to speak, they swelled into 
great, mystic, devouring giants; but they were only manageable human 
difficulties, and no more, when he faced them near. ‘I must take to 
work in earnest,” said Laurie, * that’s all, so far as I am concerned. 
It is worse for Ben ; but fortunately, as I have a profession 

‘* Have you a profession ?’’ Mr. Welby broke in abruptly, looking 
Laurie, without a shadow of a smile, in the face, as if moved by 
genuine curiosity ; and the young man gave a little nervous smile. 

‘** You thought I was amateur all over,” he said, “ and I daresay I 
deserved it. But don’t tear me to pieces altogether; that stage of 
existence is past.” 

**T asked for simple information,” said the R.A. “‘ If you kave a 
profession now is the time to stick to it. I thought you were only a 
virtuoso ; but if you have really been brought up to anything a 

‘‘You make me feel very small,” said poor Laurie, blushing like a 
girl up to his hair. ‘I have not been brought up to it, Iknow. I 
have been a virtuoso merely, but I am not too old to begin to work in 
earnest. And there is nothing I love like art.” 

“Art!” said Mr. Welby with great strain and commotion of his 
eyebrows. He gave his shoulders a little shrug, and he talked volumes 
with those shaggy brows. Laurie felt himself scolded, put down, 
pushed aside as a puny pretender. , 

“‘T did not mean to say anything so very presumptuous,” he said 
with momentary youthful petulance, in answer to this silent lecture ; 
and then added, with equally sudden youthful compunction, ‘I beg 
your pardon. I do want your advice.” 

“Art!” repeated the R.A. with a little snort. ‘‘ You had much 
better take to a crossing at once. I went at it, sir, when I was twelve 
years old. I never had a thought in my noddle but pictures. I've 
gone here and there and everywhere to study my trade ; and after fifty 
years of it, sir,”—cried the Academician, springing suddenly to his feet, 
seizing a@ canvas which stood against the wall and thrusting it upon 
one of the vacant easels up to Laurie,—“ look at that!” 

It was the beginning of a sketch half smeared over. One exquisite 
pair of eyes, looking out as from a mist of vague colour, seemed to 
look reproachfully upon their creator; but there certainly was an arm 
and leg also visible, of which Laurie felt like poor Andrea in Mr. 
Browning’s wonderful poem, that if he had a piece of chalk . 
Welby, R.A. was growing old. He knew it perfectly, and perhaps 
in his soul was not sorry; but when he saw the signs of it on his 
canvas it went to his heart. . 

‘Look at that!” he said with a sort of savage triumph ; “ drawing 
any lad in the Academy would be ashamed of !—after fifty years as 
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hard work asever man had. I might have been Lord Chancellor in 
those fifty years. I might have sat on the woolsack or been Governor 
of India; and here I stand, a British painter, not able to draw the 
tibia!’ By Jove, sir, a man would need to be trained to bear morti- 
fication before he could stand that!” 

“IT should think you might laugh at it if any man could,” said 
Laurie, feeling half disposed to laugh himself; but he had too true an 
eye to attempt to contradict his master. 

‘“*T can’t laugh at failure,” said Mr. Welby, snatching the sketch he 
had just exhibited off the easel and thrusting it back into its place 
against the wall. ‘‘I had some people here to-day who would have 
given me a heap of money for that piece of idiocy. What do they 
care? It would have been a Welby, no matter what else it was. 
Welby in his drivelling stage, the critics would have called it, and just 
as good for a specimen of the master as any other. And that is 
what a man comes to, my dear fellow, after fifty years—of art!” 

** Yes,” said Laurie, with the confidence which he had as a young 
man of the world, and not as an art student,—‘‘I don’t say anything 
about the tibia, for you know best ; but to put a soul into a smeared 
bit of canvas is what no Lord Chancellor in the world could do ; and 
you know quite well it would have made any young fellow’s fortune 
to have painted that pair of eyes.” 

“Eyes! Stuff!” said the R.A., but he took back the canvas again 
and looked at it with a softened expression. ‘‘ The short and long of 
it is, my dear boy,” he said, ‘that Art is a hard mistress even to 
those who serve her all their lives ; and you have done no more than 
flirt with her yet. Is there anything else open to you? You were 
quite right to come to me for advice. Nobody knows better the ship- 
wrecks that have been made by art. Why, you cannot come into 
this house, sir, without feeling what an uncertain syren she is. 
There was poor Severn, as good a fellow as ever breathed. I don’t 
say he could ever have been Lord Chancellor; but he might have 
made a very respectable attorney, perhaps, or merchant, or shoe- 
maker, or something ; and here he’s gone and died,—the fool,—at 
forty, leaving all those children, and not a penny,—all along of art.” 

‘* But what do you say of the padrona,” said Laurie, kindling into 
a little subdued enthusiasm. ‘‘ What else could she have done ? 
What would have become of the children ?”’ 

‘‘ They would have gone to the workhouse, sir, and there would 
have been an end,” said the Academician, sternly. ‘‘ The padrona, as 
you call her,—and, by Jove! had I been Severn, I'd have shut her up 
sooner than let a parcel of young fellows talk of her like that. Well, 
then, Mrs. Severn,—as we'll call her, if you please ;—the young woman 
has a pretty talent, and her husband taught her after a fashion 
how to use it. And her pictures sell,—at present. But how long do 
you think it will be before everybody is stocked with those pretty 
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groups of children? They're very pretty, I don’t deny ; and some- 
times there’s just a touch that shows, if she had time, if she had 
not to work for daily bread, if she wasn’t a woman, and could be 
properly educated, why that she might do something with it which——. 
But everything is against her, poor soul! and she’s not wise enough 
to make hay while the sun shines; and when the sun has done 
shining, I wish you would tell me what the poor thing is to do?” 

“‘I hope the sun will shine,—as long as she needs it,” said 
Laurie, warmly. 

“Ah! hope, I dare say; sodo I. But that’s as much as wishing 
she may die early, like him,” said Mr. Welby, rubbing his eyelid. 
“It can’t last, my dear fellow ; and that’s why I say the workhouse 
at once, and have done with it. But anyhow, Mrs. Severn is no 
example for you. She was made for work, that woman. As long as 
she has her baby to carry about at nights, and her boys to make a 
row, and that child, Alice, with her curls,—why the woman is a tiger 
for work, I tell you. But you are made of different matter. And 
besides,” said the R.A., with the faintest twist of a smile about his 
lip, ‘‘ a woman may content herself with the homely sort of work she 
can do; but a young fellow aims at High Art,—or he’s a muff if he 
don’t.” The old man concluded with a little half-affectionate fierce- 
ness, softening towards Laurie, who was everybody's favourite, and 
who was thus affronted, stimulated, and solaced in a breath. 

‘** Perhaps I am a muff,” said Laurie, laughing. ‘I am inclined to 
think so, sometimes. I am not sure that I want to go in for High 
Art. I want to master my profession as a profession, as I might go 
and eat in the Temple. Iam not too old for that,” he said, wistfully, 
giving his adviser one of those half-feminine, appealing glances which 
never come amiss from young eyes. 

Once more the R.A. became pantomimically eloquent. He shrugged 
his shoulders, he shook his head, he delivered whole volumes of 
remonstrance from his eyebrows. Then, after a few minutes of thig 
mute animadversion, suddenly put his head between his hands, and 
stared right into Laurie’s eyes across the table. ‘Let us hear what 
chances you have otherwise,” he said. ‘I beg your pardon for 
insinuating such a thing, but hasn’t your family some sort of con- 
nection with,—trade ?” 

‘Oh, yes,” said Laurie. ‘You need not beg my pardon. It is 
too big a connection to be ashamed of,—Renton, Westbury, and Co., 
at Caleutta,—and there’s a house in Liverpool, I believe. Ben cught 
to have been sent out, had we stuck to the traditions of the family. 
It has been in existence for a hundred and fifty years.” 

‘‘ Well, then,suppose you go out in place of Ben,” said Mr. Welby, 
musingly, as he might have asked him to take physic; upon which 
Laurie laughed, and grew rather red. 

‘* My cousin, Dick Westbury, went in Ben’s place,” he said ;—“‘ the 
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very sort of fellow to make a merchant of. You might as well tell 
me to go and stand on my head.” 

“If I could make all the money by it that those fellows do, I 
should not mind standing on my head,” said Laurie’s counsellor, 
reprovingly. ‘Why shouldn’t you be ‘the very sort’ as well? I 
don’t see that any particular talent is required. A good head, sir, 
and close attention, and a knowledge of the multiplication-table. 
But perhaps they did not teach you that at Eton?” Mr. Welby 
added, with a gentle sneer, such as he loved. 

“If they did, I have forgotten it years ago,” said Laurie. 
‘Indeed it would not do. You know it would not do. A fellow has 
to be brought up to it; and besides, I shouldn’t go if I were asked,” 
he added, with a sudden cloud on his face. 

“‘ That settles the question,” said his adviser. ‘You are a fool, 
my dear fellow; but I thoughtas much. Well, then; there are all the 
Government offices ;—couldn’t your friends get you into one of them? 
The very thing for you, sir. Not too much to do, and plenty of time 
to do it in. You could keep up your studio still.” 

“But you forget the competitive examination,” cried Laurie, just 
as his brother Ben had replied to a similar suggestion. ‘I don’t know 
Julius Cesar from Adam,” he said, laughing. ‘I have not an idea 
which Géthe it was that discovered printing. I can’t tell whereabouts 
are the Indian Isles. They'd pluck me as fast as look at me. You 
forget that we're high-minded, and that influence is no good now.” 

“‘Confound it!” said Mr. Welby, with energy, pausing to find 
something else more feasible. Then he bent confidentially across the 
table, coaxing, almost appealing, to his intractable neophyte. ‘‘ My 
dear fellow, what do you say to literature?” said the R.A. in his 
softest tone. Upon which Laurie burst into uncontrollable laughter. 

‘‘T see no occasion for laughter,” the Academician continued, half 
offended. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t you write as well as another. I assure 
you, sir, I know half-a-dozen men who write, and they have not an 
ounce of brains among them. All you require is the knack of it. 
They tell me they make heaps of money; and it does not matter 
what lies you tell, or how much idiocy you give vent to,—especially 
about art,” he said, with sudden fierceness. ‘‘ And, to be sure, in 
this beautiful age of ours everybody reads. I don’t see why you 
should not go in for the newspapers or the magazines, or something. 
There is no study wanted for that; there’s the beauty of it. The 
more nonsense you talk the more people like it. And so far as I 
can see, it’s as easy to talk nonsense on paper as in company; easier, 
indeed, for there's nobody to contradict you. All you want is the 
knack. I know the editor of the ‘Sword,’ my dear fellow. Ill get 
you an engagement on that.” 

“But I never wrote two sentences in my life,” said Laurie ; 
“and, as for literature, it cannot be less uncertain than art.” 
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“Quite a different thing, my dear fellow,” said the R.A., eagerly ; 
“* not one in fifty, let us say, knows a picture when he sees it. I 
might say one ina hundred. Whereas everybody, I suppose, under- 
stands the rubbish in the papers; everyone reads it, at least, which 
comes to the same thing. I know men who are making their thousands 
a year. Itis only getting the knack of it.” 

Laurie gave a faint laugh; but the fun had by this time palled 
upon him. Fora moment he covered his face with his hands. It 
was part of his temperament to have these moments of impatience 
and disgust with everything. Then Mr. Welby got up and began to 
walk about the room in some excitement. ‘‘Confound the fellow, 
he will do nothing one tells him!” he said. But after a while the 
old painter came back to his seat, and was very kind. He entered 
into the question, more gravely, even with a certain melancholy. 
He pointed out to him, again, how many wrecks there were on all 
the coasts, of men who had mistaken their profession, and gave him 
an impressive sketch of all the toils he ought to go through ere he 
could worthily bear the name of painter. ‘‘ And, after all, find 
yourself like me, baffled by the tibia !”’ he cried, with a kind of passion. 
But in this talk Laurie recovered his spirits. His friend, in his com- 
punction, gave him practical advice which would have been of the 
highest importance to any beginner. ‘I warn you against it all the 
same,” he said, working his eyebrows like the old-fashioned telegraph. 
But Laurie took the information and the advice without the warning, 


and went away, once more seeing in a vision that picture on the 
line in the Academy with Laurence Renton’s name to it, and a 
crowd of his fine friends wondering around. 


CHAPTER XVIL 


THE PADRONA. 


Waen Laurie left Mr. Welby’s studio he .had not, however, satisfied: 
himself either with No. 375, Fitzroy Square, or with the advice on 
art subjects which he had come to seek. Old Forrester replied to his 
inquiry if Mrs. Severn was at home with a benevolent smile :—“ It 
ain’t often as she’s anywhere else, sir,” said that authority. ‘I never 
see such a lady to work,—and a-singing at it, as if it was pleasure. 
Them’s the sort, Mr. Renton, for my money,” the old man added with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ Master, he’s ready to swear at it sometimes, which 
ain’t consistent with art.” 

‘Don’t you think s°?” said Laurie. ‘ But when art becomes a 
passion, you know——” 

**T don’t hold with passion,’ ’ said Series. ‘¢Tt stands to reason, 
Mr. Renton, that a thing as is to hang for ages and ages on a wall, 
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didn’t ought to have no violence about it. I hate to see them poor 
things a-hurting of themselves for centuries. You look at ’em, sir,” 
he added, pointing to an old picture, in whieh the action was some- 
what violent, which hung in the hall ; ‘‘ they couldn’t do that no how, 
not if they were paid millions for it. Me and Shaw was talking it 
over the last time he was here. I don’t hold with that sort of passion, 
not in a picture. And I don’t always hold with master himself, Mr. 
Renton, between you and me. He’s been swearing hawful, sir, over 
that pocr tibbie there. And what business has any man, sir, to have 
his tibbie in such a hattitude ? It’s hoisted right round, nigh out of its 
socket. I wouldn’t do it, not for no money, if it was me.” 

‘But you have no such fault to find with Mrs. Severn,” said 
Laurie, who, in the impatience of youthfal criticism, had made a 
similar observation to himself. 

“Bless you, sir, there’s never nothing out of harmony in them 
groups,” said Forrester; ‘‘ and easy, too, to tell why. Not as I'm 
a-making light of her heye; she’s got a fine heye for a lady, sir,—in 
composition ;—but, seeing it’s her own little things as is the models, 
would she put ’em in hattitudes to hurt "em, Mr. Renton? You may 
take your oath as a lady wouldn’t. Master, he pays his models, and 
he don’t care. Will you walk up, or will I go and say you're here ?”” 

“T think I may go without being announced,” said Laurie, who 
was a little proud of the petites entrées, though it was only to a 
humble house. As he went up the great, dingy staircase he put his 
fingers lighfly through his hair, and looked with some dismay at the 
limp pinkness of the rose in his button-hole. It was hanging its head, 
as roses will when they feel the approach of frost in the air. There 
is a curious dinginess, whieh is not displeasing, in those old-fashioned 
houses. The walls were painted in a faint grey-green; the big stairs 
had a narrow Turkey carpet, very much worn, upon them, and went 
winding up the whole height of the house to a pale skylight in the 
roof. A certain size, and subdued sense of airiness, and quiet, and 
space was in the house, though London raged all around, like a 
great battle. The arrangement of the first floor was much like that 
of Mr. Welby’s apartments. There was a great, shadowy, dingy draw- 
ing-room, with three vast windows, always filled with a kind of 
pale twilight,—for it was the shady side of the Square,—and open- 
ing from that, by folding doors, a second room, which did duty as Mrs. 
Severn’s dining-room ; and behind that, again, the studio. The door 
of the dining-room was open, and Laurie paused, and went half in as 
he passed. The children were there with their daily governess, who 
was, poor soul! almost at the end of her labours. She was struggling 
hard to keep their attention to the last half of the last hour when the 
intruder’s head thrust in at the door made further control impossible. 
There were two small boys, under ten, and one little creature with 
golden locks, seated at the feet of the eldest of the family, who was 
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working at the window. “ Alice, with her curls,” was almost too big 
for Miss Hadley’s teaching. She was seated in that demure, soft 
dignity of the child-woman, with all the importance of an elder sister, 
working at little Edith’s frock ; a girl who rarely said anything, but 
thought the more; not beautiful, for her features were not regular, 
but with lovely, thoughtful brown eyes, and a complexion so sweet in 
its varying colour that it felt like a quality of the heart, and one loved 
her for it. Her curls were what most people of the outside world 
knew her by. In these days of crépé locks and elaborate hair- 
dressing, Alice’s soft, silken, perfect curls, nestling about her pretty 
neck, softly shed behind her ears, were distinction enough for any 
girl. They were chestnut,—that chestnut, with the gold in it, which 
comes next to everybody’s favourite colour in everybody's estimation ; 
—and there was a silken gloss upon them which was old-fashioned, but 
very sweet to see, once ina way. She sat,—in the perfectly unobtrusive 
dress of modern girlhood; simple frock up to the throat, little white 
frill, tiny gold locket, without even a ribbon on her hair,—against the 
afternoon light in the window, just raising her eyes with a -smile 
in them to Laurie, and lifting up one slender finger by way of 
warning. ‘‘ Mamma is in the studio,” said Alice, under her breath. 
He thought hé had never seen a prettier picture than that little 
interior he had peeped into. Miss Hadley was not bad-looking, 
Laurie decided. She had keen black eyes under those deep brows, 
and not a bad little figure. And little Frank, with such a despairing 
languor over his soft, round, baby face; and Edith, all crumpled up 
like a dropped rose by Alice’s feet; and the light slanting in through 
the big window, trying and failing to penetrate the dimness of the 
grey-green walls, all covered with pictures. Everything was in the 
shade, even little Edith, all overshadowed by her sister’s dress and 
figure ;—an afternoon picture, with every tone subdued, and a touch of 
that weariness upon all things which comes with the waning light ;— 
& weariness which would vanish as soon as it was dark enough to have 
lights, and when the hour came for the family tea. 

When Laurie knocked at the studio door, he could hear, even before 
he was told to come in, the painter singing softly over her work, as 
Forrester had said. She was no musician, which, we suppose, may 
be understood from the fact of this singing at her work. Her voice 
was not good enough to be saved up for the pleasure of others, and 
accordingly was left free to hum a little accompaniment to her own 
not unmelodious life. Mrs. Severn was not a partizan of work for 
women, carrying out her theory, but a widow, with little children, 
working with the tools that came handiest to her for daily bread ; and 
she had been accordingly adopted respectfully into a kind of comrade- 
ship by all the artists about, who had known her husband, and were 
ready to stand by her as much as men of the same profession might. 
Nobody ever dreamt of thinking she was going out of her proper place, 
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or taking illegitimate work upon her, when she took up poor Severn’s 
palette. There are ways of doing a thing which people do not always 
consider when they are actuated by strong theoretical principles. 
The padrona took to her work quite quietly, as if she had been born 
to it; did not think it any hardship; worked her regular hours like 
any man, and asked little advice from anyone. In short, if she had 
a fault, it was generally believed that it was her indifference to advice. 
She rarely asked it, and still more rarely took it. Since the time when 
poor Severn died, and when she passionately explained to her 
friends that it was less pain to manage her own affairs than to talk 
them over with others, she had gone on doing everything for herself. 
Whether that was a wise way of proceeding it would be hard to tell ; 
but at least it was her way. Poor Severn had not been a great 
painter, poor fellow ; he had done very well up to a certain point, but 
there he had stopped; and then he had travelled about a great deal 
with his family, and studied all the great pictures in the world, and 
made sketches of a great many novel customs and practices, with the 
view of making a new start,—‘‘ as Phillip did.” John Phillip, as 
every one knows, being an ordinary painter, went to Spain, and came 
home a great one ; but poor Severn found no inspiration awaiting him 
at any wayside. One of the children had been born in Florence, and 
one in Dresden; they were almost the only evidences that remained 
of those piteous wanderings and labours. 

But wherever the poor fellow went, a pair of bright, observant eyes 
were always by his side, taking note of things which he only tried to 
make use of, and by degrees his wife had got possession of the pencil 
as it dropped out of his failing hands. Of course her drawing would 
not bear examination as his would have done. He did the best he 
could to give hera more masculine touch, but failed. She was feeble 
in her anatomy, very irregular in respect to everything that was 
classical ; but, somehow, bits of life stole upon the forlorn canvases in 
Fitzroy Square under her hand. ‘You may trust her for the senti- 
ment,” he said, poor fellow! almost with his last breath, ‘‘ and her eye 
for colour ; but, Welby, I'd like to see her drawing a little firmer before 
I leave her.” This he was never fated to see; and Mrs. Severn’s 
drawing was not likely to get firmer when her teacher was gone. It 
was never very firm, we are bound to admit; and we are also obliged 
to confess, against our will, that the padrona catered a great deal for 
the British public in the way of pretty babies, and tender little nursery 
scenes. Her pictures were domestic, in the fullest sense of the 
word. In her best there would be the little child saying its prayers 
at its mother’s knee, which never fails to touch the Cockney soul ; 
and in her worse there would be baby at table breaking his mug and 
thrusting his spoon everywhere but where he ought. They were very 
pretty, and sometimes, as if by chance, they stumbled into higher 
ground, and caught a look, a gleam of heaven; an unconscious essay, 
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as it were, at the English Mary and her Blessed Child, which has 
never yet been produced by an insular painter ;—only an essay,— 
and it never had time or hope to come to more. But the British 
public, bless it! liked the pictures, and bought them,—not for their 
gleams of loftier meaning, but for the exquisite painting of baby’s 
mug, and because the carpet under the mother’s feet was so real that 
you could count the threads. The painter did not ask herself parti- 
eularly why her pictures became popular; she was very thankful, 
very glad, and took the moncy as a personal favour for some time, 
feeling that it was too good a joke. But all the freshness of the 
beginning was over long before the day on which Laurie knocked at 
the studio door. She painted now with a more swift and practised 
hand, but still very unequally; sometimes mere mugs and carpets, 
with little human dolls; and sometimes women with children, more 
and more like the divine ideal; and out of her sorrow had grown 
softly happy again without knowing how,—happy in her work, and her 
freedom, and her independence, and her children. Alas! yes; in her 
independence and freedom. She liked that, though many a reader will 
think the worse of her for liking it. But it is not as a perfect creature she 
is here introduced, but as a woman with faults like others. Everybody 
knew that she had been very fond of poor Severn, and had stood by him 
faithful and tender till his last breath ;—and that she was very desolate 
when he was gone. and cried out even against God and his providence a 
little in her anguish and solitude ;—but pondered and was silent, and 
pondered and was cheerful—and, at last, things being as they were, got 
to be glad that she was free and could work for herself. And she was 
comparatively young, and had plenty to do, and there were her children. 
A woman cannot go on being heart-broken with such props as these. 
And it pleased her, we avow, since she could not help it, to have her 
own way. 

It was her husband who had called her Padrona caressingly to 
everybody when they came back from Italy,—the ‘ missis,” as he 
would explain,—and what had been a joke at first had become the 
tenderest of titles now. Those only who had been Severn’s friends 
dared continue to address her by that name, and Laurie was one of 
them, young though he was. When she said, ‘“‘ Come in,” he opened 
the door softly. She was standing by her easel, hastily finishing 
something with the little light that remained. ‘ Don’t disturb me, 
please, for five minutes,” she said, without looking round, ‘* whoever 
you are. I must not lose this last little bit of light.” 

“Don’t hurry,” said Laurie, sitting down behind her in a Louis 
Quinze fauteuil, which had figured in many pictures. 

‘‘ Ah, it is you!” said the padrona; but she did not turn round 
for the moment, or take any further notice of him. This third studio 
was not like any of the others. It was much barer, and, indeed, 
poorer. There was in it nonce of the classic wealth of casts and friezes 
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which adorned Laurie’s sanctuary. There were no pictures in it, as 
in Mr. Welby’s stately studio. Had the padrona possessed ebony 
cabinets inlaid with silver, or a rare Angelichino, no doubt she would 
have sold them for some mean-spirited consideration of Alice’s music 
lessons, or 2 month at the seaside for the bundle of children whose 
pleasure was more to her, alas! though she was a painter, than all 
the pictures in the world. There were some prints only on the 
walls, grey-green here as elsewhere throughout the house,—prints of 
Raphael’s Madonnas,—she of San Sisto within reach of the painter's 
eye as she worked, and she of Foligno, in her maturer splendour, 
on the mantel-piece; but there was a great dearth of the usual 
“materials” with which an artist’s studio abounds. The padrona’s 
work was of a kind which did not require much consultation of 
examples; her draperies were chiefly modern, her subject the ever- 
varying child-life which she had under her eye. A little lay-figure, 
which little Edith called her wooden sister, was in 2 corner, dressed, 
—alas, for art!—in one of Edith’s frocks, considerably torn and 
ragged, which was about the. highest touch of effect Mrs. Severn 
permitted herself. There was something curious altogether in the 
commonplace, untechnical air of the room. It is the defect of women 
in general when they adopt a profession to be rather too technical ; 
but the padrona took her own way. She had given in so far, howe 
ever, to the use and wont of the craft as to wear a grey garment over 
her gown, which fitted very nicely, and looked as well as if it had 
been the gown itself. She was a middle-sized woman, fully developed, 
and not girlish in any way, though her face had the youthfulness of a 
gay temperament and elastic disposition. Her eyes were hazel, with 
a great deal of light in them; her mouth full of laughter and merri- 
ment, except when she was thinking, and then it might perhaps be a 
trifle too firm; her hair brown and soft, and abundant. Laurie sat 
in the fauteuil and watched her taking the good of the last remnant 
of the light with a curious mixture of kindness and admiration, and a 
kind of envy. ‘If I could but go at it like that!” he said to himself, 
knowing that had he been in her place he would so gladly have thrown 
down his brush on the pleasant excuse of a visitor. There was a 
certain professional ease in the way he seated himself to wait her 
leisure, such as perhaps could have been bred in none other but this 
atmosphere, softly touched with the odour of pigments, and with the 
lay figure in the corner. Literature has less of this brotherhood of 
mutual comprehension,—at least in England,—being a morose art 
which demands to a certain extent seclusion and silence; but Art is 
friendly, gregarious, talkative. The padrona began to talk to him 
immediately, though she did not turn her head. 

‘“‘T am so glad to see you,” she said; ‘‘at least I shall be glad to 
see you whenever I have finished this arm. It has worried me all 
day, and if I don’t do it at once it will slip out of my mind again. I 
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wish one could paint without drawing; it is hard upon an uneducated 
person; and I am sure if it was not for those horrid critics, the 
British public does not care if one’s arm is out of drawing or not.” 

‘‘Welby does not think so,” said Laurie. ‘Have you seen his 
tibia that he is raving about ?” 

‘¢ Ah, but then that wounds his own eye,” said Mrs. Severn, half 
turning round; “just as a false note in music wounds my child, 
though it does not disturb me much. The dreadful thing is not to 
know when you're out of drawing or out of tune. One feels some- 
thing is wrong, but one is not clever enough to see what it is.” 

“‘T don’t think you are often out of tune, padrona nostra, or out 
of drawing either,” said poor Laurie, with a sigh. 

*‘ Dear, dear!” said Mrs. Severn, ‘‘ what does this mean, I wonder, 
—that our friend is out of tune himself?” 

“‘ Dreadfully out of tune,” said Laurie, ‘all ajar and not knowing 
what to do with myself,—and come to you to set me right.” 

Then there was a pause of a minute or two, and the painter turned 
from her easel and put down her palette with a sigh of relief. 
‘‘ That’s over for to-day at least,” she said, and came and held out 
her hand to her visitor. ‘I saw it in the papers,” she said, “but I 
would not say anything till I could give you my hand and look you in 
the face. Was it sudden? We have all to bear it one way or other ; 
but it’s very hard all the same, and especially the first blow.” 

It was the first time since the reading of the will that anybody had 
sympathised honestly with one of Mr. Renton’s sons for their father’s 
death ; and near as that event was, the voice of natural pity startled 
Laurie back to natural feeling. The twilight, too, which hid the tears 
that rushed to his eyes, and the soft, kind clasp of the hand which 
had come into his, and the voice full of all sympathies, united to 
move him. A sudden ache for his loss, for the father who had been 
so good to him, struck, with all its first freshness, into the mind where 
dwelt so many harder thoughts. When Mrs. Severn sat down, and 
bade him tell her about it, the young man went back to the sudden 
deathbed, and was softened, touched, and mollified in spite of himself ; 
his voice trembled when he told her those wanderings of the dying 
man,—as everybody thought them,—and of his affectionate confidence 
that ‘‘ Laurie would not mind.” 

‘‘I see there is something more coming,” said the padrona, with 
that insight in which he had trusted; ‘‘ but whatever it is I am sure 
he was right, and Laurie will not be the one to mind.” 

*‘T don’t mind,” said Laurie, with a sob that did no discredit to 
his manhood; and if there had been a shadow of resentment in his 
heart for the injury done him, in these words it passed away; and 
instead of asking the padrona’s advice as he had intended, as he had 
asked old Welby’s, he told her, on the contrary, about his father, and 
his anxieties touching Ben, and all the sinkings of heart, of which he did 
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not himself seem to have been conscious till sympathy called them forth. 
Ido not know whether the softness of the domestic quiet, and the 
padrona’s face shining upon him across the table, with all the light 
in the room concentrated in her hazel eyes, and the soft monosyllables 
of sympathy,—the “ poor Laurie’’—that dropped from her lips now 
and then,—one cannot tell what effect these might have had in making 
the character of this interview so different from that he had held with 
Mr. Welby. Had it been her daughter to whom he was talking there 
could of course have been no doubt about it. But anyhow this was 
how it happened. Laurie made it apparent to her and to himself that 
it was the tender anguish of bereavement which had brought him here 
to be comforted, and was perfectly real and true in thus representing 
himself; and Mrs. Severn was very sorry for him, and thought more 
highly of him than ever. It had grown almost dark before she rose 
from her chair and brought the conversation to an end. 

““You are too young to dwell always on one subject,” she said. 
“Come in now and have tea with the children. They are all very 
fond of you, and it will do you good. Of course you have not dined: 
you can go and dine later at eight or nine: it does not matter to you 
young men. And, if the talk is too much, Alice will play to you.” 

*¢ The talk will not be too much,” said Lauric; but as he followed 
the padrona out of the room he plucked the rose out of his button-hole 
and crushed it up in his hand and Ict it drop on the floor. A rose in 
a man's coat is perhaps not quite consistent with the deepest phase of 
recent grief. But he was no deceiver in spite of this little bit of 
involuntary humbug. Other thoughts had driven his grief away, 
and diminished its force perhaps; but those were true and natural 
tears he had been shedding, and he felt ashamed of himself for having 
been able to think of the rose, and did not want the padrona’s quick 
eye to light upon that gentlest inconsistency ; but on the whole it did 
not appear to him that he was uncqual to their talk. So he went and 
played with the children while Mrs. Severn withdrew to change her dress 
for the evening, seating himself in the inner room where the lamp was 
burning and the table arrayed for tea, while Alice in the dim grey 
drawing-room, with the folding doors open, played softest Licder, such 
as her soul loved, in the dusk; and Miss Hadley sat and knitted,- 
casting now and then a keen look from under her deep brows at 
Laurie in his mourning; and the urn bubbled and steamed, and 
little Edith climbed up into her high seat by the table, waiting till the 
padrona in her lace collar should come down to tea. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE TEA-TABLE. 
Mrs. Severn’s society was of a peculiar kind;—it had something of 
the ease of French society, with the homeliness of the true Briton. 
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Very rarely, indeed, did she make calls. She never gave parties of 
any description whatever; and yet there was always a little flow and 
current of human minds and faces about her. The class which in 
London is perhaps more at liberty to please itself than any other 
class,—at least in England,—was that to which she belonged, both in 
right of her husband and of herself, and which circulated about her, 
very independent of rule, and very full of life. I do not know if I 
should eall it the artist-class, for that is a wide word, and has many 
divisions, and fine people abound in that as in every other division ot 
society. The padrona’s friends were painters, authors, journalists, 
people with crotchets, public reformers, persons of every kind to 
whom intellect, as they called it, clearness and brightness, and talk, 
and the absence of ecremony, were sweeter than any other conditions 
of society. They came to her studio, some of them, with only a 
knock at the door,—but these were intimates,—and chatted while 
she went on with her work. They dropped in in the evening, and 
chatted again sometimes till midnight; they filled the rooms with 
discussions of everything in earth and heaven,—art news, political 
news, society news, a little of everything; they held hot discussions 
on social questions with the zeal of people immediately concerned, 
not with the languor of good society. The padrona “ received” 
almost every evening in this way after her work was done; and it 
was people whose work was done also who came to see her,—with 
fresh air in their faces, and all the eagerness and commotion of fresh 
life in their minds. I do not mean to say that the intelligence of 
these visitors was of the highest class, or that anything like the 
tone of a French salon,—ihe salon which has now become almost as 
much a tradition as Mrs. Montague’s drawing-room with its feather- 
hangings,—pervaded the grey-green drawing-room in Fitzroy Square ; 
but only that the people there came together to talk, and kept up 
an unfailing stream of comments, not merely on the people of their 
acquaintance, but on everything that was going on. It was easier 
work for a stranger to get on with them than it was in society where 
conversation is so personal, and the doings of that small class which calls 
itself the world, are so uppermost in everybody’s thoughts. Nobody 
asked, ‘Did you hear what Lady Drum said to Lady Fife last night 
at the Clarionett’s ball?” or went into raptures over the dear 
Duchess, or discussed the causes which led to that unfortunate 
separation between Sir Edward and his wife. To be sure, you might 
get just as tired, perhaps more so, listening to discussions about the 
“‘swect fecling” of this or that picture, or its bad drawing, or the 
uncertainty of its meaning, or about whether this exhibition was 
better than the last, or what Horton had said about it in the 
“Sword,” or about spiritualism,—of which there were many distin- 
guished professors in the padrona’s circle,—or about social science, 
or women’s work, or the Arckwological Society ; but still it was a 
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different sort of thing from the common languor and the common 
wit. 

When Laurie had played with the children, and taken his cup 
of tea, and the lamp was carried into the large drawing-room, he did 
not care to leave the casy-chair in which he had placed himself and 
undertake that long walk to Kensington Gore. <A certain sensation 
of ease had stolen over him. He had thrown down his pack of 
troubles at his neighbour's door, as old Welby had said, and, with a 
certain soft exhaustion, stretched himself at full length in the low 
chair, with his fect at the other end of the hearth-rug. There was 
no fire, and it was dark at that end of the room; and the lamp had 
been placed on a table near the opposite wall, where the ladies sat 
working. The padrona herself was making something up with lace 
and ribbons, and Miss Hadley, not yet gone home, but with her 
bonnet on ready to start, had returned to her knitting. Alice had 
gone up with the children to see them put to bed. It would be 
difficult to tell why Laurie lingered at the other end of the room in 
the comparative darkness. Perhaps because he meant still to ask 
closer counsel from the padrona,—perhaps because his artist eye was 
pleased with the effect of that spark of light, with her head fully 
revealed in it. They let him alone, that being the fashion of the 
house. ‘“ He is tired and sad, poor boy!” Mrs. Severn said to her 
friend ; and they went on with their talk, and left him to come to 
himself when he pleased. Laurie was in no hurry to come to him- 
self. He lay back lazily resting from thought, and let the picture, as 
it were, steal into him and take possession of him. The room was 
so large that it was quite dim everywhere but round that one table, 
and the furniture looked a little ghostly in the obscurity, the chairs 
placing themselves, as chairs have such a way of doing, in every sort 
of weird combination, as though unseen beings sat and chattered 
around the vacant tables. And in the distance the white, bright 
light of the lamp came out with double force. There was, perhaps, 
a touch of carelessness in the padrona’s coiffure, or else it was that 
she could not help it, her hair being less manageable than those 
silken, lovely curls of her child’s; but she was different in her black 
silk gown and her lace collar from what she was in her blouse. 
Laurie sat dreamily with his eyes turned towards the light, and 
listened to the hum of the voices, and sometimes caught a word or 
two of what they said. No doubt some one would come in presently 
to break up this quiet, but in the meantime there was a charm in the 
stillness, in the dimness, in the presence of the women, and motion 
of their hands as they worked ;—such soft sounds, scarcely to be 
called sounds at all,—and yet they gave Laurie a certain languid 
pleasure as he sat exhausted in his easy chair. 

“‘ Work does not suit everybody,” he heard Mrs. Severn say. ‘‘ We 
think so just as we think people who are always ill must be enjoying 
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bad health ;—because we are fond of work, and never have headaches. 
It is unjust.” 

‘IT thought we were born to labour in the sweat of our brow!” 
said Miss Hadley, who was a little strong-minded, and had her doubts 
about Genesis. 

‘‘Not born,” said the padrona with a soft laugh; ‘only after 
Eden, you know ; and there are some people who have never come 
out of Eden; for instance, my child.” 

“Ah, Alice!”” Miss Hadley answered, with a little wave of her 
head, as if Alice was understood to be exceptional, and exempted 
from ordinary rule. 

“Fancy the child having to work as I do!” said Mrs. Severn. 
«Fancy her being trained to my profession, as some people tell me I 
should do. I think it would be nothing less than profane.” 

“My dear, you know I think all girls should know how to work at 
something,” said the governess, ‘‘ when they have no fortunes; and 
you will never save money. You couldn't, if your pictures were to 
sell twice as well; and though you are young and strong, still ig 

‘“‘T might die,” said the padrona. ‘I often think of it. It is a 
frightful thought when one looks at these little things; but I have 
made up my mind for a long time that it is best never to think. Onc 
can’t live more than a day at a time, were one to try ever so much; 
and there is always God at hand to take care of the rest.” 

«‘ But generally, so far as I know,” said Miss Hadley, “God gives 
the harvest only when the farmer has sown the seed.” 

‘«‘ Which means I am to bring up my child to do something,” said 
Mrs. Severn. ‘And so she does,—a hundred things,—now, doesn’t 
she ?—and makes the whole house go to music. I can’t train Alice to 
a trade. If necessity comes upon her, some work or other will drop 
into her hands. I was never trained to it myself,” the padrona 
added, with a half-conscious smile about the corners of her mouth, 
and perhaps just a touch of innocent complacency in her own success, 
‘and yet I get on,—as well as most.” 

‘Better than most, my dear; better than most,” the governess 
said, with a little enthusiasm. ‘‘ But you know how much you have 
been worried about your drawing, and how sensitive you are to what 
those wretched men say in the ‘Sword.’ Do you think I don’t 
notice ? You take it quite sweetly when they talk about the colour, 
or texture, or the rest of their jargon; but you flush up the moment 
they mention your drawing. Now, if you had been trained to it, 
don’t you sce, as a girl r 

The padrona grew very red as her friend spoke. It was clear 
that the criticism touched even when thus put, and Laurie, in the 
background, felt an overwhelming inclination to wring the neck of the 
strong-minded woman. But then she laughed very softly, with a 
certain sound of cmotion that might have brouzht tears just as well. 
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“When I was a girl,” she said, ‘“‘ how every one would have stared 
to think I should ever be a painter, making my living !—how they 
would have laughed! ‘What, our Mary!’ they would all have said. 
It came so natural to do one’s worsted work, and read one’s books, 
and go to one’s parties! And I suppose, as you say, I should 
have been working from the round, and studying anatomy,—faugh ! 
—my child tu do that! I would rather work my fingers to the 
bone!” 

‘“‘T think you are wrong, my dear,” the governess said; and Laurie 
hated her, listening to the talk. 

As for the padrona, she shook something like a tear from her 
eyelash. . Laurie thought it was pretty to see her hands moving 
among the lace and the ribbon, with that look of power in them, 
knowing exactly how to twist it, how to make the lace droop as it 
ought. Nota very monstrous piece of work, to be sure! ‘‘ Hush!” 
she said, “‘here are some people coming up-stairs. Most likely 
Bessie Howard, who will tell us what the spirits are doing; or the 
Suffolks from over the way, who are great friends of hers. They 
have just come home from Dresden, and I want to hear what they 
have been about there.” 

“I hate travel-talk,” said Miss Hadley, “and I detest the 
spirits, so I'll go; and though it is not the first time, nor the second, 
we have spoken on this subject, I do hope, my dear, you'll think of 
what I've said.” 

The padrona shook her head; but the two women kissed each 
other with true friendliness just as the other visitors came into the 
dim room. Laurie had risen reluctantly from his seat in the dark- 
ness to bid the governess, who was one of the family, good-night. 
‘‘T am sorry to hear of your trouble, Mr. Renton,” she said, as she 
gave him her hand. She was not bad-looking, though she was strong- 
minded; and though he had wanted to wring her neck a moment 
before, the brightness of her eyes,—though she was half as old again 
as Laurie,—and the kindness of her tone mollified the woman-loving 
young man in spite of himself. 

“Thanks,” he said; ‘‘ you must have thought me a brute; but I 
don’t feel up to talk,—yet.” 

“It is not to be expected,” said Miss Hadley ; “ but it is a blessing 
to be young and have all your forces unimpaired. You must do as 
much as you can, and not think any more than you can help. Good- 
night!” P 

“‘ Good-night!” Laurie said, opening the door for her ; and then he 
stood about in the room helplessly, as men stand when they object to 
join the other visitors; and finally went back to his chair by the 
vacant fire. ‘* He is waiting for the child,” Miss Hadley said to her- 
self as she went down-stairs; and the thought was in her mind all 
the way home to her little rooms in one of the streets adjoining 
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Fitzroy Square, where she lived with her old sister, who was an 
invalid. They had a parlour and two bed-rooms, and bought their 
own “things,” and were attended and otherwise ‘‘ done for” by their 
landlady ; and, on the whole, were very comfortable, though all the 
noises of the little street, and echoes from the bigger streets at hand, 
went on under their windows, and the geraniums in their little 
balcony were coated with “blacks,” and the dinginess of the sur- 
roundings, out and in, were unspeakable. People live so in the 
environs of Fitzroy Square, and are very lively, pleasant sort of 
people; and think very well of themselves all the same. 

Laurie was not waiting for the child; he was waiting to catch the 
padrona’s eye and say good-night to her; but that inconsistent 
woman was now all brightness and eager attention to the travel-talk 
which Miss Hadley hated. The people who had just come from 
Dresden were a young painter and his wife, and there were so many 
things and places and people to be talked of between them. ‘ You 
saw old Hermann,” the padrona said, with a smile anda tear. ‘ Ah, 
he used to be so kind to,—us;—and the big Baron with all his 
orders, and Madame Kurznacht? Did they ever speak of us ?—and 
hasn’t old Hermann a lovely old head? Did you paint hin? Ah! 
it is so strange,—it is like a dream to think of the old times!” 

Could any man, though jealous, and sulky, and neglected, inter- 
rupt this to say a gruff good-night? Not Laurie, at least. He 
thought to himself that letting alone sometimes went too far, and 
that he, too, might have had a word addressed to him now and then ; 
but still it went to his heart to hear her recollections and the tone in 
her voice. She was thinking, not of these new people and their 
travels, but of poor Severn, and the days when he and she had wan- 
dered over the world together. She was better off now. Laurie 
believed that there was no doubt she was better off, and less harassed 
with care and bowed down with anxiety; but yet,—poor Severn! 
And two painter-folk straying about the world, free to go anywhere, 
the man emancipating the woman by his society,—is not that better 
than one alone? And how could her friend, with a heart in him, 
stop her in her tender thoughts by thrusting himself into the midst of 
them? While Laurie, sulky but Christian, was thus cogitating, 
Alice came into the room, and came softly up to him. ‘Are you 
here all by yourself, Mr. Renton?” she said. 

*‘ Yes, Alice, all alone. Sit down and talk to me,” said Laurie. 

“IT wish I could go and play to you,” said Alice ; ‘‘ but that would 
disturb the people. It is so strange to see you sad.” 

‘‘ITam not so very sad,” Laurie said, “not to trouble my friends 
with it, Alice; and I am only waiting now to say good-night. Iam 
going to work so hard I shall have no time to be sad.” 

** At that pretty window with the flowers in it,” said Alice, “ away 
at Kensington? It must be nice to be so near the Park.” 
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‘‘T don’t care much for the Park now,” said Laurie. ‘I must go 
without disturbing the padrona. You will tell her I said good-night.” 

‘‘Mamma is coming,” said Alice ; ‘she always hears what people 
say if they were miles off; and I want to ask about dear old Dresden 
and old Hermann, too.” 

Then the padrona came up to him still with her lace in one hand, 
and sat down by him in the shade. ‘ Did you think I had forgotten 
you were there?” she said. “I know you want to go now, and I 
have come to tell you what you are to do,—that is, what I think you 
should do ;—you don’t mind my interfering, and giving my advice?” 

“TI want it,” said Laurie. ‘‘I have been waiting all this time to 
see What you would have to say to me before I went away.” 

The padrona smiled and nodded her head. ‘‘ You must not stay at 
Kensington Gore,” she said. ‘It is too dear and too fine if you are 
going to work. You must come to this district, and content yourself 
with two rooms. There are plenty of lodgings to be had with the 
window made on purpose, and a good light. Iwill look out for you, if 
you please ; and then you must go in for it,—the life-school, and all that 
sort of thing. It is odious,” said the woman-painter, with a little 
impatient movement of her head, ‘‘but you men must go through 
everything. And you can come here, you know, as much as you like; 
and Iam sure Mr. Welby will give you what help he can; and you 
will do very well,” said Mrs. Severn smiling at him. ‘ When I can 
get on with no training at all, what should not youdo? And we 
shall all be proud of you,” she added, patting his arm softly with her 
disengaged hand. She was his comrade, and still she was a woman, 
which made it different ; and he went away with a little reflection of 
the kind glow in the padrona’s eyes warming his heart. No doubt 
that was the thing to do. He saw her seat herself at the table again 
where by this time other people had made their appearance, and 
begin to smile and talk to everybody without a moment’s interval ; 
" but she lifted her eyes as he went out at the door with a little sign 
ofamity. How pleasant it is to have friends! Love is sweet, but 
upon love he had turned his back, poor fellow! giving up all the vague 
delight of its hopes. Alice, with her curls, had no power to move 
him. That ground was occupied. But friendship, too, was sweet. 
And to have a friend who understood him at the first word—who saw 
what he meant almost before it was spoken; who could give him 
bright, rapid, decisive advice, the very sound of which had encou- 
ragement in it,—not hesitating, prudential, disheartening, like old 
Welby’s ;—a friend besides who had bright, lambent-glowing eyes, 
which consoled what they looked at, and a soft voice——. In this, 
atleast, Laurie was in luck. He met two or three people that night at 
the club, which was not of such lofty pretensions as White’s or 
Boodle’s, and called itself the Hiboux or the Hydrographic, I am not 
sure which,—a place where men were to be met with all the year 
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through, and which was not deserted even in September. Laurie 
belonged to a grander club as well, but his dilettante tastes had made 
him proud of the Hiboux. And his friends collected round him to 
hear the news, and were very sympathetic, and approved of his 
intention to face his difficulties. ‘It may be the making of you, my 
dear fellow, as it was the making of Frank Pratt,” said the man who 
wrote those papers in the ‘“‘ Sword”’ which threw half the artists in 
England into convulsions. ‘ Thanks,” said Laurie ; ‘‘ you think you 
will have one more innocent to massacre.” And he looked so fierce 
at the representative of literature that the audience was moved to a 
shout of laughter. It was not himself Laurie was thinking of, but the 
padrona, whose drawing this ruffian had reviled. He had disturbed 
@ woman whose shoes he was not worthy to brush, Laurie said to 
himself, and avoided the reptile, with a bitterness worthy of his 
misdeeds. He could not eat his partridge in comfort under that 
fellow’s eye ; who was not a brute by any means, and had a certain 
kindness for a young man in misfortune, even though he did write 
for the ‘‘ Sword.” 

When Laurie got home to Kensington Gore the first thing he saw 
was the drawing on the mantel-piece of the Three Princes, or the 
Three Paths. He took it down and examined it, not without a certain 
complacency. No doubt it was a clever drawing. Then he took his 
pencil with a sudden suggestion in his mind. Somehow since he 
drew it his own figure seemed to him scarcely dignified enough 
for the subject :—it was too comic, with all those traps festooned 
about it. He took his pencil, as I have said, and put lightly in, 
half-way between himself and the National Gallery, a shadow of a 
figure with one arm stretched out towards him. Nota sylph like 
that fairy form which he had pictured on the rocks Ben was climbing. 
This was a full, mature, matron figure, Friendship, steadfast and sweet, 
not beckoning tlie hero on to the delights of life, but holding outa 
helping hand. A hand may be very strong and helpful and sustaining, 
though it is soft and fair and delicate. This thought passed through 
Laurie’s mind as he indicated by a line or two the gracious, open, 
extended palm. Alas! no sylph,—not her of the little letters who 
might have been all the world to Laurie,—but friendship, the only 
feminine presence that could ever enter his existence. He sighed as 
he put in this new personage in the drama, yct hung over it all the 
same, feeling that even this lent an interest to his own path. Not 
glory and a coronet which Frank, no doubt, as a soldier had his 
chatice of winning ; not wealth and honour which more naturally and 
certainly would come to Ben;—but the National Gallery finally, and 
Friendship on the way to give him a hand. Such were to be the 
special charactcristics of Laurie’s way through the world, 
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Durine the last two years Europe has been kept in a constant state 
of agitation by a strange quarrel between two of the most powerful 
Governments of the Cortinent. The subjects of dispute,—for there 
have been many,—were of the most trifling kind ; but the animosity 
which has been displayed on both sides only gave the more cause for 
alarm, for it afforded evidence of a deeply-rooted antagonism that 
everywhere looks for occasions of displaying itself. No measure of 
internal reform, however laudable, could be introduced in Austria, 
but Prussia at once proceeded to pick a hole in it; no changes, how- 
ever harmless, could be made in the new organisation of Germany by 
Prussia, but Austria must sound the alarm, and cry out that the 
Treaty of Prague had again been violated. This antagonism between 
the two countries found its most trenchant expression in their re- 
spective ministers. Both Count Beust and Count Bismarck repre- 
sent, in a more or less exaggerated form, many of the characteristics 
of the peoples whose policy they direct. The former adds to the 
industry and complacent, garrulous, good-nature of the Austrian 
German, the suppleness and intellectual versatility of the Austrian 
Slavonian, with whom, as a Saxon, he might claim some degree of 
distant kinship, while he shares with both Slavonian and Viennese 
that amateurish laisser-aller and keen sensitiveness which have 
always caused these races to be distanced in the battle of life by 
their more sturdy North German competitors. Count Bismarck, on 
the other hand, is a thorough Berliner in his rough, mocking wit, his 
hard practicalness, and his dogged adherence to a well-defined line of 
action. Both statesmen have met with much opposition at home, 
but their faults have been condoned by the fidelity with which they 
represent the feelings and tendencies of their countrymen in ques- 
tions of foreign policy. The contest between Beust and Bismarck is 
merely the outward expression of a profound national hostility ; and 
at Berlin, as at Vienna, every shaft directed by the minister against 
his rival is winged with the almost unanimous sympathies of all 
shades of public opinion. 

What was suspected two years ago by a few penetrating observers 
has now become a certainty,—the battle of Sadowa was not the ter- 
mination, but only a phase of the long struggle for German supre- 
macy between Austria and Prussia. Though driven out of Germany, 
and almost crushed by one of the greatest military defeats of moderna 
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times, the smoke had hardly cleared away from the fields round 
Kéniggriitz when Austria resumed her old diplomatic game of pro- 
tecting South Germany against Prussian dictation, while Prussia 
retaliated by a hypocritical sympathy with the attempts of the Czechs 
and Hungarians to dissolve their connection with the Austrian State. 
The subtle intrigues with which this underhand policy was pursued 
on both sides might be distinctly traced, by any one who would care 
to undertake so ungrateful a task, in the inspired articles, made-up 
letters from imaginary foreign correspondents, and malicious entre- 
filets which have appeared from time to time, ever since Count Beust 
became an Austrian minister, in the semi-official press of Vienna and 
Berlin ; while to those who have in this manner observed what has 
been going on behind the scenes, there will be nothing mysterious in 
the occasional outbreaks of hostility between the two Governments 
which have been more openly displayed on the diplomatic stage. Is 
this hostility, to all appearance so baseless and unprovoked, merely 
the outcome of a national jealousy or instinctive antipathy? Are the 
quarrels of Beust and Bismarck, as our newspapers seem to think, 
nothing but undignified squabbles, to use the German phrase, “ for the 
Emperor’s beard ?” Or is Austria really open to the charge, so freely 
made against her by the semi-official press of Berlin, of aiming at a 
second German war, by which she hopes, with the assistance of 
France, to undo all the work of Sadowa, and push the Prussians 
behind the Rhine and the Oder?* We think that a careful study of 
the foreign relations of Prussia, and especially of Austria, would 
show that the dispute is neither so unreasonable nor so groundless as 
is generally supposed. 

The disfavour with which the Prussian Government is regarded in 
many parts of Germany, on account of its absolutist tendencies and 
the heavy burthens it imposes on its subjects, has led some people to 
doubt whether the work so brilliantly inaugurated at Sadowa will 
ever be completed after all. But such doubts rest on a very super- 
ficial view of the situation. That Prussia must, in the nature of 
things, some day stand at the head of a united Germany*is a proposi- 
tion which admits of as much demonstration as any in the difficult and 
uncertain science of politics. The aspiration of the Germans towards 
unity,—at first philosophical and sentimental, then revolutionary,— 
has now, among all but a few democratic idealists, assumed the form 
of a decided attraction towards Prussia as the centre of the future 
German State, and has become far stronger than it ever was before, 
because it has at length found a single tangible object. This attrac- 
tion is in every way justified by the circumstances of the case. 
Prussia is the largest, strongest, and most enlightened of the German 

* See a remarkable article on this subject in the September number of the 


‘* Revue Contemporaine,” by M. de Calonne, a writer who has become notorious in 
Paris for his strong Prussian bias. 
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States; she holds the Rhine, the most contested and most jealously 
defended of the boundaries of the Fatherland; and she has shown 
throughout her history a capacity for internal administration, and for 
a vigorous foreign policy, which has raised her to the first rank of 
European Powers. Looked upon as a political machine, there is no 
doubt at all that she is in better working order, and capable of effect- 
ing more, than any other German State, Austria included; and in 
these days especially, it is the natural tendency of the mass to gravi- 
tate to the strongest,—the weaker, though ever so much more noble, 
or even more liberal, in its policy, must go to the wall. Austria, after 
a far longer experience of rule than her rival, has proved incapable of 
keeping her own subjects in order; how, then, could she hold 
together the unruly and discordant elements of the Fatherland, so as 
to give them that unity which is the dream of all German patriots, 
making Germany orderly and prosperous at home and respected 
abroad ? But even granting that the easy rule and liberal tenden- 
cies of the House of Hapsburg might induce the Germans to prefer 
its dominion to the martinet régime of Prussia, it is impossible to 
imagine that anything short of a miracle could restore its old supre- 
macy. A German Emperor at Vienna would mean, not only the 
subjugation of Prussia and the destruction of the elaborate military 
and administrative machinery which has already taken such deep 
root in the North German Bund, and also to a certain extent in the 
States of the South, but a victorious conflict with the Hungarians, 
the Czechs, and the Poles, who, already jealous of the predominance of 
the German element in the Vienna Government, would never willingly 
consent to the political eclipse which would inevitably come upon them 
if their influence in the Austrian State were out-balanced by that of 
the whole of Germany. The most sanguine believer in the power of 
Count Beust could hardly admit the possibility of his succeeding in 
such a gigantic struggle. And, in truth, with the exception of some 
visionary politicians at Vienna, there is no party in Germany that 
aims ata German unity under Austria. Those who wish for the 
revival of Austrian influence in the Fatherland, only do so because 
they hope to use her as a stepping-stone towards securing other and 
very different objects, utterly incompatible with German unity. 

Thus, if we admit,—and it is impossible for any unprejudiced 
observer not to admit it,—that unity is the goal to which the political 
aspirations of Gemany must necessarily tend, there is no practical 
alternative to the gradual aggrcgation of the German peoples round a 
Prussian nucleus. There is much truth, amid the narrow partisan- 
ship and passionate exaggeration natural to the adherents of a dis- 
possessed sovereign, in the accusations levelled against Prussia by 
the exiles of Hietzing. Though to call her “the hereditary enemy 
of Germany” is somewhat too violent and sweeping an expression, 
yet her grasping, insidious foreign policy, her despotic internal 
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government, and her rigid bureaucracy are undoubtedly strong deter- 
rents to populations like those of Southern Germany, accustomed to 
a mild and paternal administration, which seldom made its power 
unpleasantly felt. But against all this must be placed the indis- 
putable intellectual supremacy which has always been enjoyed by 
Prussia over every other German State, and which, in the eyes of all 
true patriots and friends of progress, must outweigh the great material 
and moral discomforts of her rule, especially as it may reasonably be 
expected that these discomforts will be minimised by the develop- 
ment of the free institutions which it will be scarcely possible to refuse 
when they are demanded by the whole German nation. A divided, 
weak, and intellectually backward Germany, distinct from Prussia, 
or a united, powerful, progressive Germany identified with Prussia,— 
this is a dilemma from which there is no escape. 

That the present Government at Berlin has little sympathy with 
the policy of the German unionists it is easy enough to understand. 
Neither the king, whose ruling passion is jealousy of his sovereign 
power, and who would obstinately refuse to adopt any course imposed 
upon him by the national will, nor Count Bismarck, the chief aim 
of whose policy is to increase the power of the Prussian State, as 
distinguished from that of the German nation, nor the influential 
military faction at Berlin, which is strongly opposed to that system 
of short service which is essential to a really national military organi- 
sation, are disposed to adopt a policy the result of which must ulti- 
mately be the predominance of the German nation over the Prussian 
sovereign, the Prussian State, and the Prussian standing army. 
But, however unwilling the Prussian Government may be to listen 
to any proposals for the union with Prussia of any other German 
country on a national basis, its interests have since 1866 been so 
closely bound up with the affairs of the rest of Germany that it is 
peculiarly open to attack in that quarter. The chief reason of this is, 
that the predominant tendencies at the Prussian Court, as above 
described, have been strictly followed out in every detail of Prussia’s 
German policy. It is true that “territorial acquisition,” which, as 
revealed in the now famous dispatch published by the Head-Quarters’ 
Staff at Vienna, was made by the king a sine qua non of peace with 
Austria, is now no longer sought as eagerly as when, in Count Bis- 
marck’s picturesque phrase, Prussia wanted stomach on the side of 
Hesse, and had her shoulder dislocated in Hanover; but all the 
measures taken by her Government since 1866 have been calculated 
to extend her military and administrative power over the other 
German States, though at the same time to discourage unionist 
movements. If she has not actually conquered the territories of 
these States, she has, at any rate, made herself mistress of their 
armies and their customs’ administrations, and, in the case of the 
States north of the Main, of their telegraphs and postal and diplo- 
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matic services as well; and she has done all this without making the 
smallest concession to the inhabitants of the countries concerned, 
affecting all the time to have regard only to the wishes of their 
Governments. The same principle has been carried out to a some- 
what smaller extent in the newly-annexed provinces, Not only has 
no attempt been made to lighten the burthen of taxation which was 
imposed on these provinces by their being placed under the Prussian 
Government, but the local self-administration which was promised them 
has been “vithheld, and their old institutions have been made subject 
to the rigid centralism of Berlin. The only concession made to them 
is, that a separate fund has been set aside for their local expenditure, 
but even this fund is practically removed from their own control. In 
other and more delicate questions of state policy,—such as the 
administration of religion and of the schools,—they are in constant 
conflict with Herr von Miihler, the Minister of Education, a learned, 
but narrow and pedantic, bigot, who insists on reducing all religious 
worship and education in Prussia to a uniform standard, and even pre- 
scribes for that purpose the books out of which children are to be 
taught the catechism. 

Such a policy as this has had its natural effect in alienating the 
popular element not only in North and South Germany generally, but 
also in Prussia itself. In the old provinces the people are sufficiently 
patriotic not to allow their discontent to drive them into plotting 
against the integrity of the State ; but Prussia has as yet earned no 
title to the patriotic attachment of Hanover or Nassau. Notwith- 
standing the somewhat meagre demonstrations of loyalty in those 
provinces which are eagerly collected and repeated by the Berlin 
press, there is no doubt that in all classes of Hanoverians there pre- 
vails a strong distaste for Prussian rule, combined with some degree 
of sentimental regret at the easy times of King George. It should 
always be borne in mind that this feeling is not shared by the men of 
higher mental cultivation and wide political views, of whom the 
deputies Miquel and Von Bennigsen may be named as worthy repre- 
sentatives; but such men in all countries form a small minority, and 
though they will doubtless carry the mass with them in the end, 
much time must elapse before they can overcome the prejudices of a 
narrow-minded feudal nobility, and a class of tradesmen whose 
political views are bounded by their immediate material interests. In 
Nassau the unpopularity of the Prussian Government is not so great, 
probably because its rule is not much more galling than that of the 
ex-elector ; but there too, the weight of the Prussian taxation and the 
Prussian system of military service produces much general dissatis- 
faction ; and in both provinces, moreover, this feeling is kept alive by 
the intrigues of the dispossessed sovereigns. 

If it is the interest of Prussia to prevent the spread of separatist 
tendencies in her own possessions, it is no less her interest to do so in 
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the North German Bund. In that confederation of States she is 
already predominant, and she has nothing to fear from their parlia- 
mentary representatives, for she can always outvote them in any 
question where they would come into conflict with Prussian interests. 
Her obvious policy, even from the absolutist point of view, is there- 
fore to draw together as closely and as rapidly as possible the ties 
which unite her with the other States of the Bund. This consolida- 
tion is every year growing more complete, and the time cannot be far 
- distant, unless some unforeseen obstacles should intervene, when to 
all intents and purposes the whole of the North German Bund will be 
identical with the Prussian State. Since the spring of last year Saxony 
has adopted the Prussian criminal procedure, including the practice 
of trial by jury in criminal cases ; Mecklenburg-Strelitz has amalga- 
mated her corps of officers with the Prussian army; and the Hanse 
Towns have altered their municipal organisations according to the 
Prussian model. Even the North German sovereigns on the whole 
cheerfully accept the new state of things. The chief of them, the 
King of Saxony, has loyally fulfilled his engagements towards the Pre- 
sident of the Bund, and the blind Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz alone 
persists, with comic extravagance, in making violent demonstrations 
against Prussia. Yet here, too, the masses are decidedly averse from 
the rule of Berlin. At Dresden the Prussians are almost as much dis- 
liked as in Hanover; and in Frankfort the prospect of serving in the 
Prussian army is felt to be so terrible that only the other day some 
hundreds of the young men of the town became naturalised in 
Switzerland in order to escape the conscription. The Berlin Cabinet, 
with characteristic sharpness, at once punished these malcontents by 
summarily expelling them from the country ; but they have left behind 
them a large mass of discontent which cannot thus be dealt with. 

The Southern States are united to Prussia by a looser bond than 
the above countries, but it is of vital importance to her that the com- 
mercial and military conventions into which she has entered with 
them should be strictiy and willingly carried out, and it is evident that 
the spread of Anti-Prussian feeling in South Germany may do much to 
prevent such a result. “It is remarkable, as a proof of the increasing 
strength of the attraction of the unionists towards Prussia, that in all 
the South German countries the Liberals, who, as everywhere else, be- 
come more numerous with the spread of enlightenment, are strongly in 
favour of a union with the Northern Bund. Unfortunately, Liberalism 
has strong foes to contend with in the South, both among the govern- 
ments and in the people. In Hesse-Darmstadt, notwithstanding the 
fact that part of the country already belongs to the Bund, and that 
the Liberals are in a majority, the grand-duke obstinately refuses to 
accept any reforms in a Prussian sense, and he gave great offence to 
King William the other day by shutting himself up in his palace on 
the plea of indisposition, while the king was reviewing his troops. 
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Baden, which at first clamoured through its grand-duke and the 
majority of its Chamber for union, has become far less enthusiastic 
since the new Prussian military organisation has raised its taxes. 
Both the Government, moreover, and the parliamentary majority, led 
by the able jurist, Dr. Bluntschli, have strongly expressed their dis- 
satisfaction at the reactionary policy still pursued by the Prussian 
Government, and have decided not to make any further attempt to 
join the Pund until a more liberal rule is inaugurated at Berlin. In 
Wiirtemberg and Bavaria the majority is, on the whole, anti-Prussian. 
In the former country,—whose king last year, in his speech at the pro- 
rogation of the Chamber, characterised the events of 1866 as having 
‘‘ dissolved a bond which had held together the German peoples for a 
thousand years,”—a “ popular party ”—Volkspartei—has been formed, 
which repudiates the policy of a union with Prussia, and advocates 
the reorganisation of Germany on a republican basis. This party, 
though very active and noisy, is not very strong, but its coalition with 
the ‘Great German” Ultramontanes, both in Wiirtemberg and 
Bavaria, has almost paralysed the action of the Prussian Unionists in 
those countrics. Some idea of the violent hostility which the re- 
actionists in Bavaria feel against Prussia may be gathered from a 
largely-circulated pamphlet by one of their leaders which has just 
appeared at Passau, in which Prussia is accused of having given up 
“to France’s Italian vassal the important position of the Quadrilateral, 
which is now a menace to South Germany,” and France is urged to 
*‘ destroy this Hohenzollern State, which tosses about in a whirlpool 
of ambition and aggressive designs.” 

The importance to Prussia of a hearty co-operation of the Southern 
States was strikingly illustrated in a sharp controversy which took 
place in the German press a month or two ago as to the defensive 
forces of the Fatherland. The dispute was started by a Saxon pam- 
phlet, in which the author, a military officer writing under the name 
of Arkolay, endeavoured to prove that the subjection of the South 
German States to the military control of Prussia must inevitably 

. bring about the ruin of those States in the event of a Franco-Prussian 
war. The German frontier on the French side, he argues, is stronger 
in the north than in the south; the main French attack would 
therefore be at Strasburg, while the Prussian troops would be con- 
centrated between Mayence and Wesel. Baden would thus be the 
first sacrifice, the weak defensive system of South Germany leaving 
the country practically open as far as the Main, behind which river 
the South German troops would have to seek protection. But here 
would arise a new danger,—a German Vendée, namely, in Hanover and 
the other annexed provinces. On the left bank of the river would be 
Austria, who being excluded from the Fatherland, is no longer bound 
to protect the South German States, and could overrun these countries 
with her troops from the Northern Alps, the Fichtel, and the Bohe- 
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mian woods in ten days. Thus, out of the 800,000 men which con- 
stitute the total force of North and South, 200,000 would be required 
to defend the coast against the French and Danish navies; 200,000 
to confront Austria, even if she should remain neutral; 100,000 for 
garrisons, and 200,000 to defend the north-western frontier, leaving 
100,000 to protect South Germany against the whole military force 
of France. From all this the author concludes that a union of South 
Germany with Prussia is for the former mere suicide, and that her 
true policy is to unite herself with Austria. 

This remarkable pamphlet, inspired with a strong bias against 
Prussia, but closely argued, and giving evidence of considerable strategic 
ability, produced a great sensation in South Germany and at Vienna. 
In the Austrian and Bavarian armies it was highly praised, and its 
conclusions were accepted as on the whole correct, while, curiously 
enough, at Berlin it gave rise to a chorus of complaints against the 
lukewarmness with which the Southern States are proceeding with 
their military reorganisation. ‘‘ Nearly three years have passed since 
Koniggriitz,” exclaims a Prussian semi-official writer, ‘‘ and we have 
got no further than this! The military policy of the South is the 
image of their usual policy ; and thus the dualism in the armies of 
Germany is prolonged.” He ascribes this, not to financial reasons, 
but to “‘the narrow spirit of political jealousy.” In Bavaria espe- 
cially, he says, so little disposition is shown to assimilate the army 
to that of Prussia, that ‘‘there is no more harmony between the 
Bavarian and North German armies than there is between those of 
Prussia and France.” These significant accusations elicited a reply 
from the Bavarian papers, which could not have been very satisfactory 
to the Prussian Government. Bavaria has no more notion, they 
said, ‘‘ of strengthening the Prussian army, the Prussian garrisons, or 
the Prussian fleet, than she has of beautifying Berlin.” ‘‘ We are told 
that the military conventions have given us the great advantage of 
securing protection for the territory of South Germany ; but this we 
do not believe. The conventions were not made because the South 
had asked for them ; the South was obliged to accept them because — 
Prussia wished it: The fact is that these conventions are not useless 
to Prussia, but a positive advantage to her, for otherwise she cer- 
tainly would not have sacrificed two provinces and some millions of 
money to obtain them.” Bavaria, they added, will fulfil her treatics 
with Prussia, ‘‘ but only on the understanding that she shall fight by 
the side of North Germany for German, not Prussian objects, and 
that she shall not be required to drill and clothe her army on the 
Prussian model, any more than Denmark, for instance, would be 
required to accept the French uniform if in a war she became the 
ally of France.” 

The above quotations, which are taken from an “ inspired ”’ article 
in the “ Allgemeine Zeitung,” of Augsburg, show that even the 
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liberal Government of Prince Hohenlohe, the able and enlightened 
Bavarian premier, firmly resists any attempt to strengthen the bonds 
between Prussia and the South. Though the prince has never offi- 
cially pronounced himself in favour of a Southern Bund, it is evident 
from his specches that, like Count Beust, he has a secret inclination 
in that direction. As for the Treaty of Prague, he has declared in a 
memorable speech that he does not look upon it as binding on the 
Southern States; but this is not to be understood as showing his 
desire for German unity. The truth is that the fourth article of the 
treaty, which is so often referred to as barring the advance of Prussia 
beyond the Main, really does nothing of the kind. All this article 
says is, that ‘the States south of the river may, with the concur- 
rence of the Emperor of Austria, form a union, the nature of whose 
national connection with the North Gcrman Bund is to be determined 
after a closer understanding between both parties, and which shall 
have an independent national existence.’ Here, it will be seen, a 
‘‘ national connection” between the Northern and Southern Bunds 
is actually contemplated, and the only condition imposed on such a 
connection is the concurrence of Austria. 

This unfortunate fourth article, which seems to have been pur- 
posely framed by the astute ruler of France with such studied vague- 
ness, has since 1866 been a constant source of disquiet in Germany. 
The anti-Prussian party both north and south of the Main have read 
it as giving Austria a right to interfere in German affairs, and the 
political busybodies at Vienna have not been slow in taking advan- 
tage of this interpretation. On arriving in that city to take up the 
post of Foreign Minister, Count Beust found the ‘ constitutional” 
party, as the German centralists call themselves, full of chimeras of 
a German regeneration through Austria, and he had himself been too 
long steeped in the muddy and uncertain stream of German politics 
not to yield to the temptation of returning to the scene of his former 
struggles. Moreover, the Germans were, after the Hungarians, the 
strongest element in the motley organisation of the tottering Austrian 
State, and it was of the utmost importance to secure their support 
in the work of reconstruction. But there was also a far more power- 
ful and reasonable motive for jealously watching the extension of 
Prussian influence in the South. It was evident that Prussia 
was being forced by the necessities of her position, though much 
against her will, to play into the hands of the unionists. The succes- 
sion of events by which this political retribution was attained was 
very simple and logical. Prussia started by making war on Austria 
in the name of German unity, and it was that magical watchword 
alone which obtained and secured her success. Since then she has 
had no raison d’étre except as the leader and protector of Germany, 
and she is therefore compelled, not only to tolerate, but even in a 
certain degree to adopt, those unionist theories which are so hateful 
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to her. Now it is evident that the unity of Germany cannot be 
complete unless the German provinces of Austria form part of the 
united Fatherland. In this lies a great and almost inevitable danger, 
for there can be no doubt that if Prussia should ever become mistress 
of the whole of Germany, both her Government and the German 
people will reclaim their countrymen in Austria, just as they did 
those in Denmark in 1864. That the inhabitants themselves of the 
German provinces would not resist such a demand is pretty certain. 
They are strongly German in their character and sympathies, and 
though the Austrian rule is milder than that of even a Germanised 
Prussia has any chance of being, the change would probably bring 
many material advantages with it.* 

So experienced a German politician as Count Beust could not fail 
at once to see this danger, and he endeavoured to parry it with that 
diplomatic finesse which he is somewhat too fond of exhibiting on all 
oceasions. He began by making his voice heard here and there, 
though in a very tentative sort of way, in the Courts, and, as his 
enemies say, in the newspapers of Munich, Stuttgart, and even 
Dresden. Shortly after his accession to office, in March, 1867, he 
wrote a dispatch to the Austrian Ambassador at Berlin, which has 
since been subjected to almost as many different interpretations as the 
famous fourth article itself. In this dispatch the Count said that he 
‘accepted the political situation,’ and that ‘ nothing was altered in 
it by the fact of its having become generally known that Prussia had 
formally secured for herself, before sealing her reconciliation with 
Austria, the allies which were formerly those of both powers.” He 
added :—* Nor is our wish to remain at peace and in full harmony 
with Prussia in the new state of things, so far as is consonant with 
our interests, thereby altered.” These passages were read by the 
semi-official press of Berlin as conveying Count Beust’s opinion that 
‘the military conventions concluded before the Treaty of Prague 
between Prussia and the South German States, made no alteration in 
the political situation created by that treaty, or in the wish of Austria 
to remain at peace and in harmony with Prussia;’’ and, taken by 
themselves, they certainly seem to have this meaning. But if we 
read a little farther in the same dispatch, we find that the Count 
expressly guards himself against being supposed to overlook ‘the 
contradiction which undeniably exists between the fourth article of 
the Treaty of Prague and the offensive and defensive alliances of 
Prussia with Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, and Hesse,” holding that 
@ permanent and unconditional alliance of a strong State with a weak 
one is obviously incompatible with the idea of ‘an independent 
national existence,” as secured to the Southern States by the ar! _ls 
in question. The fallacy here lies in the assumption that an ‘ inde- 


* The taxes in Austria are 114 florins a head; in Prussia they are only 63 
dorins a head, 
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pendent national existence” was secured by this article to the coun- 
tries of South Germany as individual States. The passage in which 
the above words appear, and which we have quoted on the preceding 
page, clearly shows that they apply only to the supposed case of the 
formation of a Southern Bund, and that it was this hypothetical 
Bund, and not the South German States in their present uncon- 
federated form, which was to have ‘‘an independent nationa 
existence” But, setting this aside, Count Beust’s intention in the 
above dispatch, which furnishes the key to his policy, was pretty 
evident ; translated into plain English, it meant :—* Austria wants 
peace to recover from her heavy disasters on the field, and reconstruct 
her shattered internal,organisation ; she therefore accepts the situa- 
tion in Germany, and wishes to live peacefully and harmoniously 
with Prussia. But, as regards the Treaty of Prague, she considers 
that Prussia, by secretly making military conventions with the 
Southern States before the treaty was signed, has by anticipation 
nullified one of the principal provisions of the treaty, which secures 
the independence of those States.’’ This last statement, the repeti- 
tion of which in the delegations last August created such a storm of 
recriminations between Berlin and Vienna, is evidently intended to 
assert the right of Austria, as a party to the Treaty of Prague, to 
protect the independence of the Southern States, which, she holds, 
has been endangered by the unlawful imposition upon them of the 
military conventions with Prussia. 

The object above indicated has been consistently, though very 
cautiously, followed by Count Beust in all the mazes of his German 
policy. His refusal, when the Luxemburg affair seemed to threaten 
a Franco-Prussian war, to accept the overtures made to him at the 
instance of the Berlin Cabinet by Count Trauttmansdorff, on the 
ground that Austria could not render any services to Prussia without 
a guarantee that she would obtain something in return ; his curious 
dispatch of April last, in which he says that Austria ‘* perhaps” 
wishes for a Southern Bund, but will do nothing to create it; and 
the significant allusions to the Treaty of Prague in the controversy 
of last August, are the most prominent out of a hundred instances, all 
of which point in the same direction,—the attempt to save the German 
provinces of Austria by effectually stopping the progress of Prussia 
across the Main. 

With such a policy it was only natural that Count Beust should 
seek the alliance of France. In the spring of 1867, almost imme- 
diately after Count Bismarck had disclosed the secret conventions 
between Prussia and the South German States, when the French 
Government inquired of Austria whether she looked upon these 
measures as compatible with the Treaty of Prague, Count Beust, 
after much hesitation, replicd that a great deal might be said against 
the conventions if the treaty were taken as a standpoint, but that he 
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did not judge the moment opportune for making any reclamations. 
Shortly after, when the Emperor Napoleon committed the egregious 
Luxemburg blunder, he was cleverly helped out of the mess by Count 
Beust, who knew well enough that Austria could only lose by a war 
which would infallibly precipitate the unification of Germany. But 
the question of the conventions still rankled in the mind of the rest- 
less Austrian Minister. When the Emperor of Austria came to Paris 
for the Exhibition, several interviews took place between Count Beust 
and the Marquis de Moustier, at which the Count is understood to 
have declared that Austria would only abstain from interference in 
German affairs if no fresh attempt were made against the indepen- 
dence of the Southern States. In the following November the Count 
saw Lords Derby and Stanley and Mr. Disraeli in London, and gave, 
it is said, the same assurances to those statesmen as he had given in 
Paris. At all these interviews, however, the Count took great credit 
to himself for his forbearance in the matter of the conventions and 
the new customs’ organisation, both of which he characterised as 
inconsistent with the Treaty of Prague. In the affair of the Belgian 
railways he again stepped forward in behalf of France, though this 
time with an indiscreet zeal which was more or less universally 
condemned throughout Europe, but especially in England. The 
question in itself does not seem to us to have the vast importance 
which our newspapers attach to it. A railway company is like any 
other industrial undertaking, with no feelings or sympathies but such 
as are connected with its own interests, and it could never be the 
interest of a French company to pour hostile troops by surprise into 
a country where the greater part of its property is necessarily 
situated. But the step taken by Count Beust in writing on the 
subject to the Belgian ambassador at Berlin was a grave diplomatic 
error, especially as it led to that unfortunate dispatch explaining to 
the Government of Saxony,—a country whose diplomacy is Prussian, 
—the policy he had adopted in the matter. Here, again, cropped 
out the inveterate jealousy of Prussian influence in Germany which 
marks all Austrian official communications on German affairs. 
Probably with France, as with regard to Prussia, Count Beust 
judges of the conduct of other powers by his own. “France,” 
he said in the delegations the other day, “‘is to us a good friend ; 
our warm grasp has had many a friendly response, but a cold 
hand we cannot touch.” Whether France has done anything in 
return for the demonstrative friendship of the Austrian Minister 
may be doubted, and if so, the fact has, at any rate, not been 
made manifest. As for Prussia, it must be admitted that the hand 
which Austria extended to her, if warm, was of a warmth which 
rather suggests hostile than friendly intentions. As was said last 
year by a Prussian diplomatist, ‘‘we can’t shake hands with a 
clenched fist.” The truth is that there is no question of stretching 
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out of hands on either side. Much has been said about.the “ digni- 
fied reserve” of Prussia and the busy meddlesomeness of Austria ; 
but though Count Beust unquestionably deserves some of the censure 
which has been heaped upon him, it is only fair to remember the 
peculiar circumstances of his position. Prussia, strong, wealthy, and 
with a magnificent future before her, can afford to maintain a “ digni- 
fied reserve,” though the l2st spiteful note of Herr von Thile contains 
more concentrated venom than is to be found in the whole of the 
three voiumes of the Austrian Red-book. Austria, on the.other hand, 
is struggling for bare existence ; and the incessant worry produced by 
the internal conflicts of the nationalities, of Church and State, and of 
feudalists and radicals, together with the danger of aggression from 
abroad, may well excuse some degree of irritability. Moreover, 
though Prussia does not write many dispatches, she is indefatigable 
in attacking Austria by all sorts of underhand means,—through her 
press, through the discontented nationalities, and in all questions of 
foreign policy where the two Powers come in contact. 

It has frequently been repeated, both here and abroad, that the 
true interests of Austria and Germany in the East are the same. 
Undoubtedly ; but are the Eastern interests of Austria and Prussia, as 
viewed by their respective governments, the same? That is the real 
question, for it is idle to speculate on what Germany and Austria wish 
and ought to do, so long as for all effective action they are in the hands of 
Beust and Bismarck. What unscrupulous means the latter statesman 
is capable of taking in order to gain his ends was shown in the last 
German war. If Austria had been harder to conquer than proved to 
be the case, a conflagration was to have broken out in the East, the 
materials of which were already laid. Roumania, under its Prussian 
prince, was to join Italy and Servia in a guerre a outrance against 
Austria, in return for which the Roumans would gain accessions of ter- 
ritory in Transylvania, the Italians the Lower Tyrol, and the Servians 
the coast of the Adriatic and their long-desired supremacy over the 
Southern Slavonians ; while Turkey, their suzerain, was to be kept in 
check by a revolution among its Christian populations and a war with 
Greece for Constantinople. These revolutionary elements were not, 
of course, created by Prussia, but there is no doubt that she was pre- 
pared to take advantage of their existence in case of need; and her 
Eastern policy is still, as it was then, mainly influenced by her posi- 
tion in Germany. In a war with France, which is still not by any 
means an impossible contingency, a revolutionary convulsion in the 
East would be to Prussia a most valuable auxiliary, as it would keep 
Austria, Turkey, and Russia too busily engaged in their own con- 
cerns to interfere with her. She accordingly still maintains a close 
understanding with the Prince of Roumania, whose army is instructed 
by Prussian officers and armed with Prussian breech-loaders, and who 
never misses an opportunity of picking a quarrel with Austria. With 
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* Servia her connection is not so close, but here her policy is identical 
with that of Russia, who is all-powerful at the Servian Court. The 
Servian congress held last month at Cettinye, which was attended by 
delegates from Hungary, Istria, Dalmatia, and even Trieste, is a 
significant illustration of the danger which threatens Austria from that 
quarter. 

In all these anti-Austrian movements in the East, Prussia shields 
her policy under that of Russia. It is too often forgotten that if 
Russia is the enemy of Turkey, she is even more so that of Austria. 
During the long struggle between the Hohenzollerns and the Haps- 
burgs, she always, openly or secretly, took the part of the former 
against the ‘‘ baptized Jews,” as she contemptuously calls the Austrian 
Germans. No coalition could be more hollow and unreal than that 
mystic one known as “The Holy Alliance,” which bound three 
despots, who were natural enemies and rivals, in a monstrous union 
against their common adversary,—the Liberal party in Europe,—and 
whose last and basest achievement,—the Russian intervention in 
Hungary in 1848,—could not prevent the total desertion of Russia 
by her allies in the Crimean War. Setting aside natural antipa- 
thies, there are two good reasons for the hostility which exists 
between the governments of Vienna and St. Petersburg. The first 
is that Austria is the strongest obstacle to the execution of Russia’s 
designs in the East; the second, that it has long been a tradition 
with Russian emperors to claim as part of their birthright one 
of the largest and richest of the Austrian provinces,—Galicia. The 
persistency with which the Russian Government has kept these 
two points in view is well illustrated by a series of reports sent to 
St. Petersburg, between the years 1838 and 1856, by M. Pogodin, 
who resided during that period in Austria on a secret mission. 
The general tone of these dispatches is very friendly to France, 
hostile to Germany and England, and bitterly antagonistic to 
Austria, who, M. Pogodin declares, can under no circumstances 
become the natural ally of Russia. In 1840 he writes :—* Austria 
is like an old tree with a rotten core and green leaves. She has 
made the oppression of the Slavonians an object of her policy. They 
should now be taken under the protection of Russia, to whom Galicia 
already belongs by right.”” In 1854 he congratulates his Government 
on Austria’s unwillingness ‘to convert herself into a Slavonic power. 
Her days,” he adds, ‘‘are numbered; it is better to have her as an 
enemy than as an ally. She will fall, together with Turkey, by the 
secession of her nationalities; and she will no longer find either a 
second Sobieski or a second Nicholas to save her.” He concludes 
that the road to Constantinople is not through the Crimea, as was 
supposed in Nicholas’s time, but through Vienna. The same senti- 
ments were expressed many years afterwards by the Czar himself. 
In a well-authenticated report of a conversation which took place 
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between him and Prince Gortchakoff, in 1867, he is represented to 
have said :—‘ The Austrian question is more difficult for us than the 
Eastern, and should be attended to first. Galicia has become very 
inconvenient to us.”” This last sentence conveys the intimation that 
the liberties given by the Austrian Government to the Poles in Galicia 
must react unfavourably on the Poles in Russia, by exciting their envy 
at the superior political advantages enjoyed by their Austrian brethren ; 
and that the inference is just must be evident to any one who will 
compare tne Pole in Galicia,—represented as he is in the legislature 
both of his own Province and of the State, governed by an admi- 
nistration composed of his own countrymen, speaking and writing 
his own language, educated in Polish schools, and tried by Polish 
courts of justice and a Polish jury,—with the Pole of Russian 
Poland, ruled by an unmitigated despotism, all whose energies are 
directed to the annihilation of his language and nationality. 

Thus, while Prussia is forced by the necessities of her political 
position to oppose Austria at every point of her foreign policy, Russia 
must no less aim, both for the security of her Polish possessions and 
for the satisfaction of her Eastern aspirations, to break up the empire 
of the Hapsburgs at the first available opportunity. Is it possible, 
with two such powerful and irreconcilable enemies, for Austria to 
escape destruction if,—as no doubt must, happen sooner or later,— 
another great war should break out in Europe? There can be only 
one answer to such a question. But the case is not so desperate as 
it looks. So long as both Prussia and Russia must, for their own 
interests, desire the destruction of the Austrian empire, its downfall 
can only be a question of time. That Russia should desire such a 
consummation is inevitable. Austria cannot connive at the Russian 
designs in the East without sacrificing her dearest interests, and 
becoming a mere dependant of the Czar. No such results, however, 
could follow from her ceasing to resist the German policy of Prussia. 
By persisting in such resistance she only wastes her strength in a 
hopeless struggle with the rising tide of German unity, while by 
abandoning it she would gain allies at Berlin, at Florence, perhaps, 
too, in London, and her position as against Russia would be infi- 
nitely strengthened, while at home she would be able to give her 
undivided attention to reconciling the claims of her heterogeneous 
nationalities, 

But, it will be objected, Is Austria quietly to look on while Prussia 
is gradually absorbing the whole of Germany, and thus preparing 
the way for annexing the Austro-German provinces? To this the 
best answer is another question: Which is the better policy,—to 
allow provinees which you cannot defend to unite themselves volun- 
tarily to another State, or to expose yourself to the almost inevitable 
risk of annihilation as an empire by obstinately clinging to those pro- 
vinces? In other words, Is it better to allow a limb to be cut off than 
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risk your life in the endeavour to keep it? Austria, of all States in 
the world, should be the last to hesitate as to which alternative she 
ought to accept. If Lombardy and Venetia had been voluntarily 
given up in 1848, instead of being torn from her by two disastrous 
wars, how much loss, suffering, and humiliation she would have 
spared herself, and how much stronger she would have been at this 
moment! That the German politicians in the Empire would oppose 
such a policy as is here indicated is intelligible; but Vienna is not 
Austria, and it would surely not be difficult to find ministers of other 
nationalities capable of replacing the mediocrities of whom the present 
Cis-Leithan Cabinet is composed. Moreover, it is becoming every 
day more evident that the German element has already lost much of 
ts power in the monarchy, and that, in questions of home policy at 
least, the Hungarian element is practically predominant. We hail 
this change in the distribution of forces among the nationalities of 
Austria as a healthy and cheering symptom for the future. The 
Hungarians,—and in this they are supported by the Slavonians,— 
wish to have done once for all with Austrian interference in Germany, 
and to turn the whole attention of the State eastwards, where lies 
the only field for the legitimate and beneficial extension of its 
influence. By accepting such a policy, Count Beust would place his 
rivalry with Bismarck on a far nobler and more solid basis than 
hitherto. Instead of a petty war of small intrigues which can lead 
to no result except mutual irritation and foreign ridicule, the conflict 
between the two ministers would be in their endeavour to excel each 
other in promoting the greatness and prosperity of their respective 
States. Prussia would seek her natural development in Germany, 
while Austria consolidated herself as the leading Power of the East, 
and the whole world would be benefited by the pacific establishment 
of these great civilising States in the heart of Europe. If, on the 
other hand, Count Beust persists in his interference in German affairs, 
Austria and Prussia must remain irreconcilable enemies, and the feud 
between them can only cease on the utter extinction of Austria by 
a European war. 
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Tue purple splendours of the dying day 
Flamed on the sombre emerald of the hills, 
And all the streams ran crimson to the sea, 
As with the ebbing life-blood of the day. 
Snow-white the village nestled to the flanks 
Of one tall cliff, that sloped its slow ascent 
Towards the fading glories of the sky, 

As if to catch the mantle of the light 

Upon its crownéd head ; and from the walls 
The curving beach swept with its silver shells 
To meet the long slow ripples of the sea; 
Whilst, far and wide, the golden sky was cleft 
With mountains, an¢ a purple trail of woods 
Linked all the valleys with the gradual crests. 


It was the vineyard-harvest. All the vines 
Showed brown and naked, and the clustered grapes 


Lay in the osiers in great jewelled heaps 

Until the press should rob them, with the morn, 
Of all the sunshine hoarded in their globes. 

The folk were tired of festival and dance 

And lay upon the herbage, weary-wise, 
Watching the hazy glitter in the air, 

As in the west the Delian’s golden car 

Paused in the purple portals of the night. 


Here children clustered round a greybeard sire, 
Who droned out legends of the bygone days, 
With many a gloss born of the newer time. 

There youths and maidens gathered in a ring 

And wove rose-garlands for the morrow’s wine, 
And sang in alternation to the harp. 

One measured out a hearty rustic song, 

A hymn to Bacchus of the country-side, 

And all the folk caught fire and clapped their hands 
And ‘‘I6 Bacche !” shouted, till the hills 

And woodlands flung them back the jovial clang. 
And then another took the harp and sang 
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A wise, sad song of Love and Death and Fate, 
And of the linking harmonies of life ; 

And as he sang, his hand compelled the strings 
To silver-sweet rebellions, that did wait, 

With grave majestic rhythm, on the slow 
Long-cadenced phrases of the stately song. 
The lofty music wound about their hearts, 
And as its sweetness lengthened on the air 
And with a wailing cadence passed away, 

A charm of sadness fell upon them all, 

And there was silence for a little space. 


Then one,—‘ Enough of songs. Let Lychnis tell 
The story of her meeting in the wood 
Two springs ago ;”’ and pointed to a girl, 
Slight with the drooping grace of some fair weed, 
Who sat a little from the rest apart 
And with a dreamy languor in her eyes, 
Plucked idly at the petals of a rose. 
And she, half-startled at her conscious thoucht, 
Blushed shrinkingly, as loath to open out 
Some delicate flower-secret of her soul 
And soil its sweetness with the general gaze; 
Then, with a shy sweet laugh at her own fears, 
Shook off her shame, and told the tale they asked. 


«¢ Tt was in that blithe birthtime of the months, 
When Dionusos bursts the winter’s chains, 
And all things feel renewal of their youth 
And flower towards the aspect of the sun, 

I, tending goats upon the woodward slope, 
Was ware of one stray kidling, that afar 
Had wandered from the flock, and gleefully, 
Rejoicing in its foolish liberty, 

Did irisk and gambol on the forest’s edge. 
The little thing was somewhat dear to me, 
Being as white as wind-flowers newly blown 
And tame beyond the usage of its kind ; 
And so it pleased me not that it should stray 
So far towards the tangles of the wood, 
Where haply it might wander on and on, 
Until it lost the instinct of return. 


“*T mounted leisurely the slow ascent, , 
Thinking the kid would know me by my voice 
And come for calling; but, as I drew near, 
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It gazed on me an instant with large eyes 
And bent its head a moment to the brook, 
That gurgled ’twixt the intertrellised trunks, 
Then started off into the deepest wood, 
Making the hidden echoes of the place 

Ring with the silver tinkle of its bell. 


*¢T followed in the pathway of the sound, 
Half-fearful of the unknown things that lay 
Within that solemn shadow of the trees ;— 

Not that I looked to light on aught more strange 
Than some stray Dryad peeping from the brake, 
Or haply Fauns a-gambol in the fern, 

That should flee from me, fearful as myself ;— 
But some vague awe had ever held me back 
From searching out the secrets of the grove. 


‘“‘The forest wore its raiment of the spring, 
And all around was very fair to see, 
And filled me with a wondering delight. 
In all the cool green glades, lush hyacinths 
Did robe the earth in purple, golden-starred,— 
Fit carpet for the wood-nymph’s flying feet,— 
And violets scented all the woodland air. 
The crocus raised its flower-flames of the spring, 
And all the hollow places of the wood, 
And all the humid borders of the stream, 
Were marged and trellised with the liberal blooms, 


‘The sweet and reverend silence of the place, 
Unbroken save by some stray throstle’s chirp 
And babble of the brooklet o’er the stones, 
Soon soothed my awe to gladness ; and the fair 
And exquisite new life that lay around, 

The murmurous music in the blissful air 
And subtle sweetness of the blended scents, 
O’erflowed my heart with some new ecstasy. 
And as I went, still following the bell, 

That led me to the deepest of the wood, 

I saw, across a little cloistered glade, 

That opened out abruptly in my front, 

A sudden snow of lilies on a bank. 


‘‘The breeze was heavy with their luscious breath, 
And, as it grew on me, my sense was seized 
With such delight and with so sharp a wish 
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To gather some great cluster of the bells 

And crush full fragrance from them with my lips, 
That, making towards them with unthinking haste, 
I caught my sandal in a wild vine’s trail, 

That ran from bole to bole across the glade, 

And fell face downwards on the lily-bed. 


‘‘The sudden shock forced from my parted lips 
A cry of sheer amazement, as I tripped 
And lay among the flowers all pantingly. 
I plucked one handful of the tender bells, 
That, crushed and drooping, all the sweetlier smelt, 
And rose,—half-scared, half-laughing at my fears,— 
To go. But as I stood upon my feet 
I saw, outpeering from the neighbouring brake, 
A loathly hideous visage, horned and grim, 
That fastened on my face with hungry eyes, 
Lurid and red and glaring with desire, 
And two hooked hands that held the creepers back. 


*¢T stood a moment, rooted to the earth 
With horror,—as a fowler in the marsh 
That lights upon a sudden baleful snake, 
And cannot for awhile compel his feet 
Backward or forward, till the evil beast 
Creeps nearer and uncoils itself to strike,— 
And then the thing set up a gibbering cry, 
And leapt to seize me, out into the glade. 


‘‘ Half-beast, half-man, with gaunt and shaggy shanks, 
Goat-hoofs and flanks a-bristle with red hair,— 
, It was a Satyr, one of those foul pests 
That harbour in the inmost heart of green 
And poison all the pleasaunce of the wood. 


‘¢The imminence of terror lent me wings, 
And turning back, I fled across the glade 
To where the path sloped homeward. 

‘In the break 

Another Satyr met me in mid-race, 
E’en loathlier than the first one ; and I, crazed 
With terror, cowered backward to the sward, 
And hid my face between my trembling hands, 
Expecting momently to feel the clutch 
Of their foul claws upon my neck, and loath 
To look upon the face of such a death. 
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‘* A second passed,—a life of years to me 
For agony,—and still no horny hand 
Did violate the tangles of my hair 
Nor tear the crimson chlamys from my neck ; 
And listening,—hope half-awake again 
For the delay,—to hear how this could be, 
A tread that was no Satyr's smote my cars, 
And human footsteps rustled through the leaves ; 
And looking up, I saw the loathly pair 
Had taken refuge at the glade’s far end 
And mopped and mowed with disappointed rage. 
But by my side there stood a fair-haired man, 
Goodly with noble limbs and locks of gold, 
And tall beyond the use of mortal kind. 
Can I forget his beauty? Like a god 
For noble stature,—ay, a god indeed! 
For eyes unfathomed as a mountain lake, 
And the fair stainless valour of his port. 
Ah! how the weak words fail me to present 
The glory of his majesty! Full oft, 
When in the purple night I look upon 
The glory of the sxdness of the stars 
And weary waning silver of the moon, 
There rises up before my longing eyes 
The wise heroic sadness of his face, 
That fills the flower-cells of my memory. 


‘He Icant upon a club, and on his breast, 
Mighty with breadth and sinews mountainous, 
A tawny lion’s skin, that lay across 
His ample shoulders, met and was confined 
Within two golden ouches, subtly wrouch: 
Into the semblance of a lion’s claws. 

And as I looked at him with hare-like eyes, 
Half-glad, half-doubtful with astonishment, 

Hie laid his hand upon my upturned head, 

And, ‘ Fear not,’ said he, ‘thou art safe with me; 
Sce, yonder they have fled.’ 


‘* But, as he spoke, 
There came a crashing and a rending noise, 
As of a wild-boar tearing through the brake 
Before the eager dogs; and suddenly 
The glade was all alive with hornéd beasts, 
That made towards us slowly from all sides, 
As if to hem us in from all retreat. 


E 
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Then that fair hero raised me from the grass 
And set me up against a wide-girthed tree, 
One hand about my waist, the other leant 
Upon the knotted handle of his club, 

And waited, with his back against the stem. 


‘The foremost Satyr, seeing him so still, 
Waxed bold, and bolder for his comrades’ host, 
And with a sudden rush, thought to make shift 
To clutch me by the hair; but as he passed 
Him of the lion’s hide, the hero’s hand 
Slid swiftly to the hilt, and drawing out 
The broad brown blade, that glittered in the sun, 
Struck with the sharp steel straight at the bent neck. 
The keen death shore through all the knotted flesh 
And bit into the columns of the throat, 

And the slit veins let out the felon life. 


‘Then all that rabble rout, dismayed to sce 
Their fellow’s fate, fled howling from the plece, 
And disappeared among the thickset trees. 

But he, my saviour, turned his face to me, 
And said, ‘ Fair maid, now is thy fear forego:c; 


Yet haply;since the hollows of the wood 

May hold some terror still for thee within 

Their shadow, it behoveth me to bring 

Thee on thy homeward way, toward the sea, 

To where the wild wood ceases from the eresis.’ 


“ And I to him, ‘ O hero! must the Fates 
Sever so hastily our crossing lives ? 
May I not look on my deliverer 
One little hour? Wilt thou not stay awhile 
And look upon the faces of my kin, 
And mingle but a day’s time with our life ? 
Wilt thou disdain to hear our foolish thanks 
And taste the last year’s life-blood of our vines ?° 


“He looked upon me, with a rare sweet smile 
Rounding the perfect glory of his mouth, 
Awhile in silence ; then, ‘ It may not be, 
Sweet one!’ he said; ‘I have long work to du 
And may not tarry in the flowered ways :— 
Work, for the waste earth wails to me for he!p; 
Work, for men’s hearts do fail them for despair, 
And all the air is faint with bitter wrong.’ 
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‘“‘ The valleys echoed with his hollow words, 
As the flute-sweetness gathered in the speech 
Into the mellow thunder of the end, 
And from tke rock-caves rang the answered speech, 
And died in wailing murmurs, ‘ Bitter wrong!’ 
And failed with failing sweetness on the air. 


‘“‘ The strange deep music filled my soul with thought, 
Awhile too deep for speech to open out 
The dim mysterious petals of its bud ; 
And then I raised my eyes and looked at his, 
And saw in the clear depths a godlike pain, 
A glozy of deep sadness, grave and sweet, 
And knew some god had fallen on my life 
And smitten its unthinking careless calm 
Of twilight with the sun-ray of his gaze, 
And shown me all the fastnesses of life. 
Ay, a god surely, and, belike, still more, 
A man more god-like, nobler than a god ; 
For such, they say, do sometimes walk the earth, 
Bridging the yawning chasms of the world, 
That careless freedom of Olympian rule 
And loveless rigour of the ruthless gods 
Have opened, with the silver of their deeds, 
Ay, and the splendid fulness of their lives. 


‘He stood before me all unconsciously, 
Holding the stretching landscape in his gaze, 
With deep mild eyes that drank the future in 
From where the crystals of the upper air 
Waved on the cloudless sapphires of the sky. 
And as I looked at him, my heart grew sad 
And weary for the thought of his great task, 
And the near parting from him: then, at last, 
*O conqueror of all the wrongs to be! 

O saviour of the piteous of the earth ! 

O hero!’ cried I; ‘if the speech of men 

And their poor words, that have so scant a power 
To shape their yearning, may enframe thy name 
And give its lofty sweetness to our ears, 

I pray thee let me hear it, that I may 

Embower it in the flower-nest of my heart 

And sweeten all my memories with its scent.’ 


“So I to him; and ‘I am he that bears 
The burden of the travail of the wor!d, 
E 2 
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And sadly compass the deliverance 

Of mortal men,’ he said, ‘ from weary weight 
And pain of toil against the hard decrees 
Relentless of immortals and the blows 

Of ruthless nature. Iam Hercules, 

That work the world-wrongs wearily to right, 
And have no hope of rest nor any joy 

Until the swift Fates snatch me to the stars.’ 


“So spake he as we went along the wood, 
For now the way drew homeward, and the trees 
Thinned towards the open summit of the hill. 
And as he spake, he, striding on before, 
Did clear the rocks and brambles from my way, 
And held me back the stubborn undergrowth, 
That I might pass with robe inviolate. 
And when too soon we came to where the trees 
Showed sparsely ’gainst the blue nor hid from view 
The village roofs that sparkled in the sun, 
He stooped and kissed me twice between the eyes, 
And turned into the tangles of the wood. 
So strode he towards the sunset, and I saw, 
Deep-written in the furrows of his brow, 
That men should look upon his face no more. 


“¢ And as I went a-dreaming down the sloj:e 
Into the homeward path between the vines, 
The dim unspoken echoes of his thought 
Stirred in the secret places of my heart, 
And whispered to me of the soul of things, 
The general doom of pleasure twinned with pain. 
How sorrow pairs with gladness, joy with gricf, 
And sweetest things have root in bitterest soil. 
Grape-clusters burn to purple in the sun, 
Forcing scant nurture from the painful earth, 
Grow ripe to fall before the harvest knife 
And bleed beneath the unrelenting press, 
To gladden men with essence of their pain. 
The olive, dying, yields its golden oil ; 
And violets, for the binding of our brows, 
Die in the purple meshes of our hair, 
And in a waning sweetness breathe out life. 
That man may build a house, the Dryad dics ; 
And many a kid must bleed that we may eat. 
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‘Nor is it these alone whose gladness fails, 
That men may taste the swectness of the day. 
Man lives by man, and from his fellow’s dole 
Gathers too oft the blossoms of his joy. 

How many slaves toil hardly in the sun 

And eat their bread in bitterness and woe, 

That he who rules may lie on rose-strewn lawns, 
And dream beside the babble of the stream, 

And crush a curious sweetness from the hours ! 
How many feel the cold steel at their hearts 
And wear the garb of dolour and despair, 

To weave one laurel for the victor’s brow ? 


“This world of ours is edified with pain, 
And built on bitter pedestals of wrong. 
E’en he who heals the fever of the time, 
And smites the cankers at the heart of life, 
Is not exempted from the general doom ; 
For while he rights the world, he wrongs himself, 
Seeing he has no gladness in his life. 
What others do for gladness, he for grief; 
And healing pain, he clasps it for himself. 
Sad cypress is the cincture of his brow, 
And sorrow is the mistress of his soul.” 








LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF AN OLD 
BACHELOR. 


PART I. 


Twenty years ago I was a zealous and a studious playgoer. Howis it, 
then, I ask myself, as I turn over the leaves of my Diary for this season 
of 1869, that I find in it so scant a record of visits to the theatres? 
Is the drama actually disappearing from our London world? Is it so 
dwindled that it has ceased to be worth a thought,—so deteriorated 
that'a rational man can no longer fmd good entertainment within the 
walls of a playhouse? I fear this is the case, and when I meditate 
on the causes of decline, I see little reason to anticipate a recovery, for 
since the abolition of the patent theatres, exclusively permitted to play 
legitimate, that is, classical pieces, there has been no special place of 
promotion for the genius of the player, and no focus for artistic 
excellence of any sort. Scattered lights, stars in separate spheres, 
each turning on its own axis, not one of a constellation, but a single 
point in a dark circle, make the system, if system it can be called, of 
our dramatic exhibitions. Throughout this enormous city of London 
there exists only one playhouse where a company is to be seen in a 
condition of unity; where each player thinks of the whole rather 
than of his own individual merit, and regards the general effect with 
respect, having a view not so much to the immediate applause to 
be secured by his own effort, as to the establishment of a perfect 
harmony between his performance and that of his brother artists. 
This playhouse, called the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, is under 
the direction of Marie Wilton. It is a very small house, and com- 
mands select audiences, there being just enough people left in London 
who care to see real good acting, to keep it well filled. Whether 
audiences would be improved if such performances were multiplied, is a 
question which cannot be answered till the experiment has been tried ; 
and an almost insuperable obstacle to the trial has to be encountered 
in the existence of large fluctuating suburban audiences beyond 
the reach of artistic training, no permanent relation existing between 
them and their entertainers, so that a manager, even supposing one 
to arise, like Mr. Macready, with high aims and intellectual endow- 
ments, would find it difficult, at the present day, to engage a sufficient 
amount of steady sympathy to support his endeavour. 

I don’t doubt,—indeed it has always been a favourite theory of mine, 
—that the taste of audiences might be educated by providing them 
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continually with the best dramas; but this theory presupposes a 
certain inner circle of constant spectators, a focus of habitual play- 
goers, who would first take in the intellectual light and afterwards 
give it out again. Such a process of absorption and radiation in the 
smell nucleus would gradually illuminate the outer circles to their 
extremest verge, but at present the nucleus does not exist. Floating, 
changing masses drift into our theatres for an hour or tio of amuse- 
ment, knowing nothing of the names on the bill beyond that of some 
favourite of the day who has the leading part; and often having 
heard of no other drama in the world than that which his favourite 
makes conspicuous for the season,—a “‘ Lord Dundreary,” or a ‘ Rip 
Van Winkle,” or a “ Leah.” 

If this is bad encouragement for actors it is worse for authors, and, 
therefore, though lamentable, it is by no means surprising that 
our plays are not equal to our players. To write a good play a 
man must have great intellectual gifts; he must have invention, 
imagination, and passion, and the skill so to concentrate these in his 
plot as to produce situations for the exhibition of the actor’s power 
of working upon the audience with immediate effect ; and at the same 
time there must be enough of consistency in character, emotion, and 
incident to justify the effect by the cause. The chief difficulty of 
the dramatist consists in the due combination of the permanent with 
the immediate, and in the harmony which it is necessary to sustain 
between the judgment as it stays and the passion as it moves; and 
how shall an author uniting in himself qualities sufficient to enable 
him to overcome such difficulties as these, consent to work for vulgar 
audiences whom a low burlesque will amply satisfy, who would rather 
stay to batten on the moor than climb with him the Heaven-kissing 
hill ? 

The thing is impossible, and if nowadays it happens to a man to 
be impelled by a special genius to write poctry in the dramatic form, 
he will do so without reference to the stage, and look for readers 
rather than spectators. If bad plays grow out of bad audiences, bad 
players grow out of bad plays, and if the majority of audiences find 
more attraction in an actress's ankle than a poet’s passion, it follows 
that the majority of dramatic companies will be formed with a view 
to the shape of ankle rather than to the extent of accomplishment 
which distinguishes the female players; and again, under the inevitable 
law of action and reaction, audiences by the continual repetition of 
this style of exhibition will fall into lower degradation,—if lower 
degradation be possible than that which the overflowing treasury of 
the St. James's Theatre has indicated during such representations as 
those of ‘‘ Barbe Bleue,” “La Grande Duchesse,” and “ Orphée aux 
Enfers,” which have distinguished the two last seasons. 

I feel, when dramatic exhibitions consist of things like these, that 
the Heavens have actually began to ‘‘ pour down stinking pitch ;”’ for 
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the world of art,—and the acted drama properly belongs to its highest 
region,—should be a heavenly world. 

At one time I consoled myself with the hope that the St. James’s 
Theatre was taking out a patent for impropriety, and was to be 
exclusively retained for-performances of this nature,—as certain com- 
partments in railway travelling are reserved for smoking, and the use 
of the weed is on that account’ the more strictly prohibited in all 
others ; but the appearance of ‘‘ Formosa” at Drury Lane must be 
accepted as an answer in the negative to that too sanguine expecia- 
tion. It is an old story, but a true one, that the means of highest good 
may be turned to deepest evil, and, therefore, I hold that theatrical 
representations, which are better able than any other form of diver- 
sion to raise the capacity and instruct the feeling of a nation, are also 
the most capable of stultifying its intellect and perverting its heart. 
This is an excellent rezson why good people should abstain from a 
playhouse which gives entertainments of a demoralising tendency, and 
why they should also make a point of encouraging the representation 
of dramas likely to exalt the understanding and the feelings, or even 
those which are merely harmless, for amusement when it does not lead 
to evil is good. I consider, therefore, that the religious people who 
altogether abnegate this form of diversion do a positive injury to 
society by withdrawing a purifying influence from popular entertain- 
ments; but I am afraid that all my good sense, and good will, and 
good words, will fail to persuade them to come round to my opinion 
in this matter; for the total abolition of the drama is the favourite 
dogma of pious morality, and the very breast-plate of the armour of 
their righteousness; so I shall desist from further preaching to the 
preachers, and just tell what I have seen this season worthy to be 
remembered. I shall begin with the last, and, like an old crab as I 
am, walk backwards. 

The last was Miss Bateman, in the part of Mary Warner. The 
very name inclines me to tears while I write it. I owe her a grudge 
for making such a woman of me. Crying does not suit my style of 
face. I concealed it whenever I could with my Japanese pocket hand- 
kerchief; but then of course everybody knew what was behind it. 
My comfort is that there were many to share my trouble, and I don’t 
know that I ever saw so many standards of grief waving at once. 
Another comfort is that I have the recollection of that capital per- 
formance to enjoy in my lonely room. The play, for reasons which 
I have tried to explain -at the opening of these observations, is not 
equal to the actress; but it has some merit, since it gives room for 
the exhibition of tragic pathos, and its story, though disagreeable, is 
interesting, the situations are dramatic, and the language is in some 
places forcible. The police court, the prison, the low haunts of 
London, the squalor of misery, and the mask of a thief, which a noble- 
hearted woman is made to wear through many scenes of degraded life, 
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affect the mind of the spectator foo disagreeably. There is a want 
of relief in all this grimy horror; it is like the report of an 
Old Bailey trial, and too bare of all poetical attributes for a 
drama. Miss Bateman, however, is an essentially poetical actress. 
What she touches she elevates. Her passion is deep; her thought is 
serious ; she stands apart, remote from the recognition of her audience ; 
she has no wandering glances ; her whole being is absorbed in the life 
she represents. If in the tragedy of ‘‘ Leah” she did homage to her 
sense of beauty in attitudes fit for the study of painters and sculptors, 
it was because this classical grace and picturesque aspect were in 
harmony with the scenery of the piece, and with the enthusiastic 
character of the persecuted daughter of Israel. It was not the 
coquetry of 2 handsome woman willing to exhibit an arm which 
extended it to the utmost when she cursed the Christian man who 
gave her up; but 4 sense of the fulness of the passion at work, 
which must find relief in action, and which must show its exaltation 
in the form of its expression. 

In Mary Warner's rigid misery there is no room for any play of 
the imagination, or for any of that delight which depends upon an 
impression of beauty. The poor workwoman has no romantic thought 
to expand in, no history of a great past to cling to; no warm 
southern blood glowing in her veins; she has the chill desolation of 
penury, with the constant pressure of one bitter wrong; the cruelty 
of a dark cold climate, and the exigencies of a narrow life to deal 
with ; and as a woman’s habitual demeanour and movement uncon- 
sciously reveal her daily influences, Miss Bateman in this part very 
wisely represses her natural freedom of action, and all her esthetic 
inclinations. She is still and fixed in her dejection; her look is quiet 
and self-absorbed. Leah’s eyes, with the pride of martyrdom, sought 
in upward glances the God of her people whom He had once elected 
as his own. The hard-worked, suffering Englishwoman looked down 
upon the ground hoping for the grave. The poetry of the actress no 
longer took a picturesque shape; it was to be felt only in the depth 
and abstraction of her passion. She had to establish her dominion 
over her audience by her singleness of purpose and her intensity of 
feeling. Nothing can be less picturesque than an English work- 
woman’s dress ; but Miss Bateman wore it bravely in all its ugliness, 
and when she stood up as a prisoner in the dock, wrapped in a coarse 
shawl, which seemed to me of a specially ill-devised pattern, the 
dignity of presence which she manifested in that miserable posi- 
tion was due to the strength of her feeling, to the idea of resolute 
endurance conveyed by her complete stillness, and to her apparent 
unconsciousness of her audience. 

She gave a certain majesty to this unpleasant scene,—such as a 
noble woman ‘may give to any scene; such as the Queen of France 
did once at a worse trial, the details of which are still remembered, 
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I believe, even in this age of obliteration of the past and activity of 
the present. That trial took place more than seventy years ago, and 
is not yet forgotten. Wonderful! But this is by-the-bye. Perhaps 
I have said enough to give an impression of Miss Bateman as a tragic 
actress,—and tragedy is her true element. She needs intense passion 
for the exercise of her powers, and she is capable of a great poetical 
conception. I have not said much about her beauty, though I do not 
fail to appreciate it. I have not dwelt upon it because her genius is 
of a nobler order than that which calls in the aid of personal charm 
to make a favourable impression. She practises none of the allure- 
ments of artful vanity ; and though she is a very handsome woman, 
she depends mainly upon her mental power and her deep tenderness 
of heart for her success. 

And now a breath of air, welcome in this suffocating city as an 
angel’s visit, flutters among the leaves of my diary; and I see ‘‘ School” 
written in large letters. Fancy going to school at my time of life! To 
2 girl’s school, too! But that, perhaps, considering all things, is the 
less surprising. I certainly should not have cared to see a collection 
of boys gossiping in their recreation, or undergoing their examination, 
or indulging in flirtation, or made happy at last by matrimony and a 
general reconciliation. To be sure, the boys play a considerable part 
in the matter, too, but the girls have the best of it, and that is what I 
am always glad to see. It is pretty to see them grouped among the 
green trees listening to the story of ‘‘ Cinderella,” told by their charm- 
ing pupil-teacher ;—pretty to hear their lively comments, some of them 
roguish enough; pleasant to follow their graceful shapes strolling 
down the avenues, and to listen to the fairy melody which they sing 
in their walks. It is like a little pastoral romance illustrated by 
Watteau; and while I looked I seemed to be drinking sweet draughts 
from the fountain of youth. When Bella, the gentle pupil-teacher, 
with her soft grey dress, and tender looks, and downcast eyes, 
moved across the scene with dejected steps, ill-used by that vulgar 
upstart the schoolmistress, and pursued with malignity by the 
villainous usher, whose suit she had rejected, I was stirred with 
strange impulses, borrowed from the days of my boyhood, to fling 
myself at her feet, and to request her to walk over me, Also 
when her spirited, naughty, true-hearted friend, Neomi, spoke 
up for her, and dared all the authorities, and defied the usher, 
my heart throbbed in sympathy, and gave back an echo,— 
and no faint one, I can tell you,—to that rebellious war-cry. 
iso when the young lord made love to that dear Bella, I longed 
to be the young lord; and when Naomi’s young man thrashed 
the usher, I desired no less to be Naomi’s young man. In addi- 
tion to all this, I wished to be the moon that shone upon those 
honest young lovers; and the trees that sheltered them, and the 
breezes that sighed with thom. Why was I so transported out of 
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myself into that pretty pasture of innocence? Why was my sym- 
pathy thus complete? Becanse of the perfect harmony between the 
author and his actors, and between each actor and his comrades, each 
actress and her sister artists. That is why the picture is still fresh 
in my mind, with its simplicity and grace. I should like to see many 
more representations of this nature, and I shall become a regular 
frequenter of Marie Wilton’s house so long as this attractive kind of 
entertainment goes on there. 

I should have mentioned, when I spoke of the fountain of youth, 
that I had by my side during the performance of “School” a fresh 
spring of eager life in the small person of a juvenile niece of 
mine, whose large, bright eyes flashed their full sympathy upon the 
scene, whose tender hand occasionally clutched mine when the bad 
usher showed himself, and whose sense of. poetical justice was not 
wholly satisfied with the conclusion. For what was the use, she 
said, of the thrashing to the wicked man when it was only done out- 
side? She wanted to see him chastised. Poor little pretty maiden ! 
I suspect if her wish could have been fulfilled her enjoyment would 
have turned to gricf, for the female heart is a thing made for pity, 
and all kinds of variable emotion ; quick to record sentence in letters 
of fire at the first blaze of a noble indignation, and ready to extinguish 
them in tears as soon as the hour of execution arrives. 

This is at once the weakness and the charm of the sex. [I like the 
hot anger and the swift relenting ; the cruelty and the kindness ; the 
glowing impulse and the generous injustice. I am afraid when John 
Mill’s sovereignty is established and the women get their rights, these 
attractive inequalities will disappear, and a woman will be as dry a 
thing as a juryman; for it is my opinion that this fitful character is 
quite as much due to the woman’s irresponsibility in the state as to 
her natural temperament. I am prepared to give an elaborate 
explanation of my theory if any one asks for it at some future time,; 
but at the present moment my business is not with biological inquiry. 
I have to say something more about the diversions of the season ; 
and I recall Montjoye, played at the St. James’s Theatre by La 
Font, before the more fashionable importations arrived there. La 
Font is a remarkable actor. Twenty years ago he was the most 
fascinating of premier jeunes. He could stand still and look at a 
lady as no other man could; he could emphasise epigram with the 
utmost delicacy ; he could sharpen the edge even of De Musset’s 
dialogue ; he could soften bis tones to the sweetest music of love; 
he could wear a coat so as to be the tailor’s best advertiser; and he 
could be, to sum all up in one phrase, a perfect gentleman. He 
bears about with him now the burthen of many birthdays, but he 
carries it with the old grace. Wisely abjuring youthful parts, he is 
still first-rate in all that he undertakes; and his representation of 
ithe hard levity of Montjoye is a perfect piece of art. Octave 
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Feuillet’s dialogue suits La Font’s incisive manner, and tkere is 
enough originality in the character to bring out his intellectual 
strength. Even the last act of maudlin sentimentality, when the 
bad hard man suddenly turns into a good soft man, and the 
laborious discriminative art of the author, exercised in the earlier 
scenes, is invalidated by impossible transformations,—even this is 
served up so well by La Font, that the highly-spiced artificial dish 
pleases the palate for the moment, and is swallowed, as if it were 
wholesome food, with complete satisfaction. It is, no doubt, a draw- 
back to the better influences of the acted drama that a skilful player 
can impose upon his audience to this degree. But the effect is 
transient, and the judgment recovers itself as soon as the curtain 
drops. 

I have been told on good authority that Feuillet lad made a 
different and far more artistic conclusion to Montjoye than the one 
which the Théatre Francais has insisted upon substituting as more suit- 
able for the stage ; and before I was told I surmised the fact, for it was 
difficult to imagine the genius of a strong writer originating so much 
puerility as that last act of Montjoye contains. With this my year's 
playgoing winds up. There is only one more dramatic form of enter- 
tainment recorded in my notes,—Mrs. Stirling’s clever reading of the 
‘*‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,”—and the rest is supplied by music. 
Mile. Nillson’s two concerts were as perfect as concerts could be. 
The first half of each consisted of sacred, the second of lyrical music. 
Cristine Nillson’s lovely voice and lovely face are made to charm; 
and the improvement in her vocal execution and expression of feeling 
observable this year in almost all her performances shows that she is 
not content to rest lazily upon Nature’s gifts, prodigal though they 
are, but that she is resolved to make a serious study of her art. Her 
‘“‘Let the Bright Seraphim ” was a very beautiful performance, and 
may be accepted as an indication of much yet to come in the achieve- 
ment of sacred music. At present she wants something more of religious 
fervour, and of skill in the management of her words, to be a first-rate 
oratorio singer. It is in the soft cadences of a love song that she is 
perfect, or in the strains of a sad, sweet sorrow, such as penetrate the 
heart of her hearer when she fills the part of Ophelia. 

Those who were privileged to hear it, will never forget the tender 
ecstasy of the duct of ‘Ah Morir,” from the opera of ‘‘ Ernani,” which 
she sang with Sims Reeves, his full passionate tones vibrating in such 
exquisite harmony with hers,—swelling, sinking, quivering, dying,— 
that the two voices, while they mingled, seemed to transform the whole 
surrounding air into one sweet sound, constraining every heart to share 
that melodious rapture. The passion of the singers lifted the thoughts 
of the hearer into the regions of poetry. Old romance, images of 
beauty, vague ideas of heroic deeds, floated through my mind, with 
the eternal tide of love ebbing and flowing and sweetening life; and 
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then,—inspiring Verdi’s music,—I felt the touch of that great poct 
who, in his drama of “ Ernani,” brought into new life the bygone 
glory of Spain, with her jealous honour, her fierce chivalry, and her 
imperial sway. So that when the song ceased, I not only lost the 
sound, but with it a whole universe of recollection. 

Music is a great stimulant of the imagination, a silencer of petty 
care and low ambition; and therefore I rejoice in its swift advance 
as a means of entcrtainment in England. Twenty years ago there 
was no great performance of fine classical music to be heard in 
London, unless at a price which excluded all but the wealthy from 
its enjoyment. Now, for a shilling, at St. James’s Hall, the most 
fastidious ear may be gratified. The Monday Popular Concerts are 
thoroughly good. They give the best music, executed by the best 
performers in the world; and the taste of the public has so improved, 
by the continual supply of this excellence, that it now demands the 
cood, rejecting commoner things for it; and these concerts are 
thronged with appreciative audiences. I asked {a distinguished 
young Parisian the other day what he thought of the amusements 
of London, and he replied, ‘I think London is the place where you 
see the worst acting, and where you hear the best music in the 
world.” I felt the truth of his observation. The deterioration of 
dramatic diversions I have already commented upon; the progress 
of musical education would take me too long fully to discuss here; I 
will only say at present that much of it is due to the exertions of 
M. Hallé, who, some half-dozen years ago, introduced the perform- 
ance of classical music at the St. James’s Hall, and, with his own 
perfect playing, helped to make it understood by unaccustomed ears. 
It was he, I believe, who began the training of the London musical 
world. At first he had only a small circle of true disciples, but it 
gradually enlarged, and now it needs no augmentation. 

Could not dramatic representations of this superior kind be set up as 
models ? No. It is impracticable; because of the large expenses which 
embarrass the director of a playhouse. Costume, scenery, lighting, 
large companies, exhaust the means of a manager unless he can 
achieve an immediate success. He cannot afford to wait. For this 
reason the drama must gradually disappear, unless a classical theatre 
should be opened with the support of Government,—under the same 
conditions, in fact, as the Théatre Francais in Paris, which is the 
goal of the French actor's ambition, and which may be considered as 
the academy of French dramatic art. There is little hope that our 
Government will ever do anything of the kind; therefore there is 
little hope for the progress of the drama in England. Well, then, 
let those who appreciate fine acting go to Paris or Berlin or Dresden 
to sce it. Those who prefer music may stay in London. 
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At a little rustic station called Pepinster, in the heart of the rich 
country about Liége, the long Belgian express train halts, and casts 
forth a number of travellers who have generally a festive air. The 
eyes of their work-a-day fellow travellers follow them, as they cross 
over to another train, ready waiting, and which from its omnibus- 
looking carriages, with airy seats on the top, has quite a holiday air 
also. Tempting too are the rich hills that rise all around Pepinster, 
—green, massively embroidered with trees, and disclosing a sort of 
opening into delicious-looking valleys ; with a peep of a little railway- 
path, winding away into their fastnesses. 

To follow that track is to have a most picturesque walk. Never 
did iron-road wind and twist and twirl so gracefully, all the while 
creeping along at the foot of the richly-covered hills which slope 
down to it, yet ever ascending steeply and painfully, now plunging 
round corners, into a new dell, now running beside a narrow brook, 
and now beside a delicious valley-road, until it gets over many miles, 
and reaehes the little town it is bound for. Under such conditions an 
iron-road loses all its grim practical air; and those who wander 
among the hills that overhang this pleasant valley, look down and 
watch the heavy train winding below among the leaves, toiling and 
gasping slowly up what was one of the steepest lines on the Con- 
tinent before Mr. Fell began to scale the Alpine passes. 

After this picturesque introduction, the traveller finds himself at 
Spa,—the most ancient and courtly of the ‘‘ Waters.” Compared 
with it, all the rest seem mere ‘‘ shoddy ’—vulgar parvenus who, by 
dint of gaudy show-jewellery, watch-chains, &c., try and make a 
show. Homburg and its Brunnen are flashy and but of yesterday ; 
they are as mushroom-like as the merchant’s wife, who wants, by ‘a 
splash,” to force herself into good society ; but, centuries ago, kings 
and courtiers came posting across Europe to the “little town in 
the Valley,” and elderly gentlemen of Louis the Great’s court, in 
flowing wigs and velvet coats, stood round “the Pouhon,” striving 
to repair their shrunk persons with the iron waters. As we stroll 
down the walks of Spa with their quaint names,—such as ‘the Seven- 
o’clock Walk,”—each marked out with stiff rows of tall trees, and 
look down their aisle-like perspective, we instinctively re-people them 
with stately gallants, hoops, and trains. 
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Spa is like a toy town, such as one would buy in a box at Christ- 
mas for little Tommy, to be set up in arbitrary angles, with houses 
turned every way. A walk of two minutes sets us far above it; 
with all the roofs clustered below, the tiny streets straggling every 
way,—the town lies at our feet, sunk in hollow, like a favoured toy 
terricr buried in a soft, green cushion. Tiny brown ribbons of walks 
wind up innumerable hills. Exactly vis-a-vis to the church, and beard- 
ing it insolently, isa heavy yellow building, where the gaming goes on, 
called by the ancient name of the ‘‘ Redoute,” and which is entered, 
not from the gardens, but from the street. In the common street, too, 
at a corner, is the Well or Pump, under a rather shabby portico. All 
the houses about have a ‘ sign,’—another rococo relic,—the ‘* Arms 
of Austria,” the ‘‘Great King,” and the ‘‘ Hotel of Spain,”—and such 
names. Every now and again there clatter by the close, round, com- 
pact, little horses of the place, cob-like in shape, iron-grey or brindled, 
full of good blood, amazingly sure of foot, and which driven up 
steep, paved hills, by the uncouth and cruel French and Belgians, au 
grand galop, will go till they drop. These “‘bidets de Spa,” as they 
are called, come from the forest, and are picturesque, gamesome, 
friendly, little creatures, though it is surprising their honest backs are 
not strained out of shape by the jolting of hulking Frenchmen, who 
know not how to ride. 


A century ago the traveller who started from Liege had to suffer 
all the agonies of jolting and shaking over some of the most wretched 
roads in the world, which descended into the little bowl where the 
town lay. As the season drew on, these wild traverses, often injured or 
blocked up by torrents bursting from the mountains, became crowded 
with the post-carriages of the sick and the great; and of an evening, 
when the sound of wheels was heard descending the hill, scouts came 
running on before to give notice, while the idle inhabitants gathered to 
see the new guest arrive. For the more illustrious visitors cannon were 
let off from the top of a hill. The carriage pulled up in a little Square, 
—not bigger than a court,—where the small houses of the place were 
grouped, and at one side of which was a small hutch in a sunken ceil, 
the Well,—the Pouhon,—the glory and support of the town. The 
traveller, if he was a mere traveller, was jolted to one of the inns, 
—either to the “Arms of England,” the ‘ Court of London,” 
or to the ** Crown of Thorns.” There he was sure to be enter- 
tained, but would be roused betimes by a din and chatter under 
his windows. On looking out he would see the quaintest scene. 
Not five o'clock, and yet everyone astir! The little place below 
filled with figures, all in a sort of négligé morning-dress, — wigs 
and bags and sack backs,—bowing, bending, posturing, and- ogling. 
At the outskirts waited carriages and horses. Everyone was 
promenading over the rude kerb-stones, as if it was an alley in 
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Versailles. The stranger would notice that all, ladies as well as 
gentlemen, carried a gay crutch or stick, the handle of which was 
painted elegantly ; and had, hanging from the waist or button-hole, a 
little variegated dial ; as each visitor quaffed his tumbler, he moved on 
the hand, to record the number he had taken. These little toy dials, 
as well as the canes, were a speciality of the place, decorated by the 
native artists. Everyone, too, carried little bon-bon boxes, holding 
candied fruit or orange-pecl, to take away the sharp taste of the waters ; 
and these toys, again, were adorned with devices and cupids, and 
made as attractive as possible. The pleasant crowd, thus early astir, 
was composed of the most curious clements,—chevaliers, barons, lords, 
ladies. After their tumblers the bulk of the company found their way 
to the pleasant broad alley where they could promenade, while others 
took carriages and horses and drove out to the Sauvenitre and other 
springs, a mile or two up the hills. 

The quality, however, did not put up at such houses as the ‘* Arms 
of England” or the ‘Crown of Thorns.” Princes and other great 
personages would come with a great suite, and hire a whole hotel or 
mansion, handsomely furnished, bringing their own cooks and retainers, 
and would there keep a handsome table and sce abundance of com- 
pany. For such guests there were the “‘ Hotel de Lorraine ” and the 
‘‘Cornet,” both in the High Street, and both provided with rich 
tapestries ; and to these houses came the Prince Bishop of Liége and 
his Serene Highness the Prince Bishop of Augsbourg, and the Elector 
of Cologne. Some families were content, as at present, with simple 
lodgings. But the favourite mode of life was the inn table-d’héte, 
which was looked on as a pleasant system of introduction and a gay 
passport to new acquaintances. 

Even so far back as a hundred and twenty years ago, the little 
Kur-list, ‘‘Fremden Blatt,” the delight of the vacant mind at such 
places, was in everyone's hand; and a spirited bookseller came over 
from Liége to print and sell it. He also kept a library, the modest 
subscription to which was a single crown for the season. Till noon 
dressing was not thought of. Breakfast and consultation with the 
physician took up a great deal of time. Almost the first visit the 
stranger received,—like Mr. Sterne at Desseins,—was that of twofriars ; 
but they received far more courteous reception than the sentimental 
traveller was inclined to offer; and it was the fashion to present the 
fathers with a substantial contribution. Another visit was that of 
the barber, who was to come regularly every morning “to shave you 
and dress your wig.”” Then the physicians made their call,—gentle- 
men, who, by the description of their manner and proceeding, seem 
only to have anticipated modern practitioners of the same pattern, 
—the English Dr. C. and the native Dr.L——-. The same pro- 
vidential coincidence that the waters exactly suited the complaint of 
every one who chanced to come there, seemed to obtain then as now. 
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Everyone laid himself out for gaiety and amusement, and deter- 
mined to cultivate both his health and his spirits. It was a special 
custom to call on every new arrival of rank. Thus cards were 
perpetually sent round, and as perpetually returned, and new 
acquaintances were formed. This custom was introduced in the 
year 1759, by a reformer, Count de P. , who had the boldness 
to go round in his chariot and pay his respects to every member 
of the beau monde; and his example was speedily followed. The 
newly-arrived stranger would be inclined to dress himself in strict 
tenue for this ceremonial, and get on his sword ; but he would be told, 
to his surprise, that by common consent, no one ever appeared 
with a sword, save on the first and the last day of his stay,—the 
prudent reason being, that in this little ‘‘ olla podrida”’ of adventurous 
intriguers and chevaliers who belonged to all classes and all nations, 
quarrels and disputes were but too certain to arise, and a sword 
would be only too tempting and convenient an arbitrator. 

Dinner seems to have been about two o'clock, and after dinner 
most of the “‘ Bobelins” would indulge inanap. About five o’clock the 
assembly room opens, or the private parties begin; and the pretty 
Seven-o’clock Walk,—so called because the sun plays upon it, and 
makes walking there impossible until that hour,—fills up with a gay 
crowd. This walk is a very beautiful and fine plot of ground, 
considered in itself; on each side there are divers little flowery 
meadows, which, with their verdure, strike the eye in the most 
agreeable manner. When the crowd of silken coats and rich dresses 
were seen filling up this picturesque “ mall” of a summer’s evening, 
—the effect must have been charming. There every new visitor 
came to see the whole company of the place, as it were, in 2 
focus ; every tongue could be heard, but the most predominant was 
French, and next to French, English. To the English, indeed,— 
great travellers in the last century,—Spa owes much. The prettiest 
walks trace their origin to generous visitors from that country. 

The assembly rcom was in the “ High Street,” close to the Pouhon, 
and must have been on the very spot where the present more am- 
bitious Temple stands. There, cards, draughts, and other games are 
played as well as the favourite gambling game of Faro. There was 
no “privilege,” however, then, or monopoly; and at the coffee- 
houses,—especially at one close to the ‘‘ Court of London,” —high play 
went on at all hours. Some players staked crowns, others nothing 
but gold. At the tables were to be seen the professional gambler and 
the dilettanti, who played merely to amuse themselves. The scene, 
too, is much the same as it is now-a-days, and there is the same study 
of character. ‘‘ The curious observe some of those who game extrava- 
gantly high, to look pale, dejected, incensed to the last degree, and, 
in an agony of despair, ready to devour their cards.” But there was 
also to be noticed, what was a feature of this unlicensed gambling,— 
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*‘the gamesters, who make a trade of play, with a share in the 
bank, but who appear to be punters only, and seldom fail at squeezing 
novices or dupes.” Five o’clock was the hour for a ball. Gentlemen 
pay “four escalins”’ for admittance, but may introduce any-number 
of ladies. Cards and Faro go on in little side-rooms, and in a 
little summer-house in the gardens. The dancing is always kept 
up with great vivacity, the ball opening with a minuet or two, which 
gives way to the favourite measure of the night,—the English country 
dances. These are performed with extraordinary vigour, owing, no 
doubt, to the English element; and there are instances of some fatal 
results from over-heating. The wonderful English, indeed, when on 
their “ grand tour” always distinguished themselves in this way ; and 
about this time a dancing royal prince of this nation actually killed 
himself at Monaco from his excessive exertions at a ball. 

Sometimes a company of strolling comedians would arrive, and fit 
up a theatre at “‘a shocking place called the Grey Mare Inn.” Buta 
regular theatre was soon built on the site of the White Rose Hotel. 
Everything, however, was over by seven o’clock,—a true invalid’s 
hour,—and supper was then thought of, which was, indeed, no more 
than a little fruit, or something as light as eggs and spinach, bon 
vivants sometimes indulging in a pigeon or a chicken. Nothing could 
have been pleasanter than the endless junkettings and parties of 
pleasure that went forward, all for the now exploded aim of promoting 
esprit, raillery, and a little gallantry. Every young gentleman was 
to be “‘ ingenious,” or to show himself a “‘ youth of parts.” Every- 
one was expected to contribute gaiety and repartee. These arts of 
society were then seriously cultivated; they constituted the great 
**passe temps,” and it may be questioned whether our modern 
society, which requires material objects to amuse itself with,— 
balls, picnics, dinner parties, in all of which there is no premium upon 
wit or “ parts,” but a large one upon riches and estates, has not 
lost by the change. The Spa company were eternally casting about 
for variety and lively chat. The town was a republic of gaiety, and the 
man who could be lively and ‘‘ pass the time ’” was more welcome than 
the wealthy noble. Those old trees which abound everywhere in this 
sylvan spot, had they tongues, could make the strangest revelations ; 
they could tell of the endless expeditions in the little calashes,— 
vehicles without either doors or windows,—which took ladies and gen- 
tlemen out to the springs for some fifteen-pence. A calash was to be 
had for the whole morning for half-a-crown. The sides were open, 
with leathern curtains, so that the country could be seen on both 
sides. The driver usually walked at the head of the horse; and 
there were only three hackney coaches of the official sort in the 
place. 

The associations of the curious little place are so dramatic,—to 
strange and compact, as it were,—that it is not difficult as we walk, to 
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people the hills and lanes and twisted streets with quite a procession 
of remarkable personages. Even the little shields and scrolls still 
fixed over many archways,—the ‘‘ Hotels of Spain,” “‘ of England,” 
of the ‘ Crown of Austria,” —old-fashioned modes of compliment,—call 
up the images of many an august lodger. So lately as a hundred 
years ago, the stranger walking along would be attracted by the shield 
of Marguerite of Navarre, with that of the Duchess of Montpensier 
and other ladies who attended her at Spa. Farther on was to be seen 
the shield of the great general Alexander of Parma, of the King of 
Poland, and of many more. But when old houses were being pulled 
down and rebuilt, the stupid Flemings did not care to reinsert these © 
memorials, and they were collected together at a sort of museum. 
Just at the corner of the tiny place opposite the Pouhon, where 
the ‘‘ Wolf” inn stood, could be seen a whole emblazonment of these 
relics ; and the English Bobelin would be interested in seeing that of 
the exile Charles II. 

For whole centuries those rude mountain roads and defiles were 
traversed by illustrious guests. It is curious to think that the little 
Spa should have been lucky enough to have preserved its monopoly 
so long. So far back as the sixteenth century, the current began to 
flow, and the illustrious muster roll of guests starts with the physician 
of Henry VIII., Augustini, in 1545 ; with the Duke de Nevers, and 
the Jesuit, Maldonatus. . Marguerite of Navarre set off, but, from the 
badness of the roads, could get no farther than Liége, where she 
was quite content to remain, and where for six weeks the palace of 
the Prince Bishop was the scene of the most gorgeous festivals. The 
tradition of the place runs, that Henri III. had been ordered here by 
his physicians, and had put up at the sign of the ‘‘ Grande Monarque.” 
But not much faith is to be placed in this royal visit. , 

Later, it is known that Mary of Medicis and the queen of 
Louis XIV. graciously deigned to drink bottled Spa waters at Paris, 
—a compliment carefully recorded and handed down by the gratified 
townspeople. Then Alexander of Parma came no less than three 
times; and on one occasion was sumpituously entertained at the old 
castle of Franchimont, whose ruins the tourist now makes up a party 
to visit. In the same century came the wonderful scholar Lipsius, 
whose Latin letters are really amusing ; and who, for one of those 
old mouldy men of learning, had a surprising deal of the pleasantness 
of life in him, and whose account of his three dogs is very gracious 
and graphic. 

It is remembered, too, with some gratitude, that it is the English 
who have ‘‘ made” Spa, and who, during its most flourishing times, 
poured into it in streams, and often constituted the majority of the 
visitors. ‘They soon brought over a club with them from their own 
country,—a national institution of their own,—which was held at the 
house known as the ‘Prince de Ligne,” and whose influence soon 
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became paramount. The most important of English visitors was 
Charles I., who, wandering about, before he came to the throne, 
found his way most characteristically to this seat of pleasure. The 
day of his arrival is recorded,—the 20th July, 1654,—and he was 
attended by his sister and a retinue of noble exiles. He remained a 
whole month. In the same century came Saumaise, the great Pro- 
testant commentator, who also paid it a second visit in the train of 
no less important personages than Queen Christina of Sweden and her 
unlucky squire follower, Monaldeschi. He came a third time, and 

died there, with a joke on his lips,—‘‘ Je m’en vais de Spa.” St. 
’ Evremont came later. 

But the great visit was now at hand, and the most remarkable of 
its guests was to come and make the glory of the little place. 
This tiny place is the shrine of the Czar Peter. Over the spot 
where the Pouhon bubbles up, the large porch displays the con- 
spicuous legend, 


“To THE Memory or Peter tue Great,” 


and affixed to the wall! is a tablet with a self-glorifying inscription ; 
and at the top of the steps, looking straight down into the well, is a 
bust of green bronze with another inscription. The fourteen or fifteen 
thousand visitors of each season are, ‘“‘ bon gré, malgré,”’ reminded, 
with every glass they quaff or every stroll: they take, that this great 


man belongs in some sort to the town. 

The story of his visit is most graphic and amusing, and besides so 
local as not to be at all familiar to the general reader. The Czar was 
about forty-five years old, and his health was utterly broken down by 
excesses and hard-living. His struggles with Charles XII. and the 
fatigues of war had told on him. His life was endangered, and he 
looked an old man. It was proposed that he should drink the waters 
bottled ; but it is characteristic of the man that, ill as he was, he 
resolved to face the trials of the journey, and take the roughest, if not 
the readiest, road to health. He had loss of appetite, his stomach 
was quite relaxed, his face was ghastly pale, his legs all swelled, and 
he was, besides, seized periodically with violent bilious spasms. In 
this desperate condition he arrived at Spa, as at an hospital, in June, 
1717, and remained six weeks. His barbarous habits astonished 
even the passive natives, accustomed to all sorts of eccentricity, 
and surprised at no extravagance in their visitors. His fashion of 
taking the waters had something savage in it. He drank of all 
the fountains indiscriminately ; but, as he took the trouble to go 
every day to the Geronstére, some two miles away, the obsequious 
gratitude of the natives was pleased to attach to that fountain,— 
perhaps arbitrarily,—the honour of restoring his Majesty to health. 
He had his own physician, Areschin,—an Italian it may be presumed, 
—but he despised all prescriptions, and got well in his own barbarous, 
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brutal fashion. He would take over twenty tumblers of the water in 
a morning. All the while he laughed at the restraint of the regimen, 
drank wines to excess, ate after his own wild manner, indulged in 
orgies, and yet worked out his cure in defiance of these irregularities. 
A canon, who was sent with congratulations by the Prince Bishop 
of Liége, has left a portrait of this strange prince that Voltaire 
would have been glad to have. ‘It must be confessed,” says the 
canon, naively and also sarcastically, ‘that this prince, or rather 
Muscovite, is most singular. Count d’Argenteau will have plenty 
of odd things to tell his excellency the bishop; but he only dined 
with the Czar on feast-days, while I eat with him in private, and 
saw his habits. I found him in atent. I offered him a bowl of 
figs and strawberries from my garden. He flung himself on them, 
and in a second had devoured twelve figs and about six pounds 
of strawberries. Next day I dined with his Majesty. The table was 
suited to hold eight covers, but they had contrived to fit in twelve. 
The Czar presided in a night-cap, with his throat bare, and 
without his cravat. We all sat down the sides, but at about half- 
a-foot distance from the table. Two soldiers handed round a dish, 
in which there. was literally nothing, but everyone had beside 
him an earthenware dish, in which there was soup and a morsel of 
meat. Still the food was thus so far off that we had to stretch out 
our arms to get at it. Anyone who wished for more broth helped 
himself, sans facon, to his neighbour’s as his Majest7 did to his Chan- 
cellor’s. The Admiral of the Galleys, who sat facing the Czar, had 
no appetite, and only bit his nails. Suddenly came a man who threw 
six bottles on the table as if he were playing bowls, not setting them 
down. The Czar took one, and gave a glass to cach guest. The 
Chancellor seeing that I was taking my food without salt,—the only 
salt-cellar being at the other end,—said, graciously, ‘ Sir, if you want 
salt, you must help yourself.’ So I, not wishing to be singular, 
thrust my arm out past the Czar, and took 2s much as would do me 
for dinner. By this time nearly all the earthenware bowls had been 
upset over the cloth, and so had a good deal of the wine, which had 
been badly corked. Then came the second course.” A soldier passing 
by the kitchen was given a dish to take up, and as he entered shook 
his head to get his hat off, his hands being full; but the Czar told 
him not to mind. This course consisted of veal and four fowls. 
‘‘ His Majesty seeing that one of the fowls was larger than its fellows, 
took it up in his hand, rubbed it under his nose, and making 
a sign to me that it was good, flung it on my plate. It slipped 
down from one end of the table to the other sans mauvaise ren- 
contre, since it had the course clear, and the cloth was well greased. 
The dessert was a plate containing three Spa biscuits.” This canon 
must have been a man of wit and observation, and, no doubt, often 
told the story. Every day the Czar grew stronger, and from this 
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pretty place the sanguinary prince,—or rather Muscovite, as the 
canon said,—wrote to his son Alexis, at Naples, ordering him 
home—to be done to death secretly. After six weeks Peter the 
Great took his departure, graciously acknowledging to the inhabitants 
that he was restored; of which happy event they obsequiously 
begged a written testimonial, which Dr. Areschin was ordered to 
give them, to the effect that, though other waters had been tried, 
these were the only ones that had really benefited his Majesty. 
Some thought that so great a potentate had behaved not a little 
shabbily, and might have testified his acknowledgments by a sub- 
stantial memorial or subscription. But the cunning inhabitants 
knew, perhaps, that such ‘‘a testimonial” was far better than 
money or a building, and was a valuable advertisement, which 
would bring thousands of fashionable sick, as indeed it did. But in 
the following year there arrived from Amsterdam a sort of memorial 
tablet of black marble, set, or framed, in alabaster, with an inscription 
in gold letters. It was the work of a Dutch sculptor, is about the size 
of a small tombstone, and, though the natives and the writers of the 
guide-books fall into raptures over the present, it must have cost his 
Majesty something under twenty pounds. The inscription,—and the 
town at once placed it over a high doorway, where it cannot be read, 
and where it remains to this hour,—is the most amazing piece of 
vanity and savage bombast that can be conceived :— 


Peter Tue First, by the Grace of God, Emperor of the Russians, 

Religious, happy, invincible 

Restorer of Military Discipline, 

And first Planter of all Sciences and Arts among his People, 
Who having by his own Industry 
Built a most powerful Fleet of Ships, 
Having infinitely augmented his Armies, 
And securely settled in the very Blaze of War, 
His Realms, hereditary as well as acquired, 
went abroad ; 
And having search’d into the Manners of the several Nations 
Of Europe, 
Came through France to Namur and Liege, 
To these Waters at Spa, 
As to the Haven of Health: 
And having happily drank of these most healthful Springs, 
Particularly that of Géronstére, 
Was restored to his former Strength, 
And his desir'd Health, 
In the year 1717, 22d of July. 
Thence returning through Holland 
To his hereditary Dominions, 
Order’d this eternal Monument of his Gratitude to be 
erected. 1718. 


With this prestige and diploma, it is not surprising to learn 
that the little place was taken into high favour by kings and 
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princes ; and many of these, petting, as it were, a favourite child, 
gave it “‘ protections,” and assurances of its neutrality being respected 
in case of war. Princes of Orange, Archdukes of Austria, three 
Emperors of Germany, various Kings of France, were among those 
who accorded it this favour. Louis XV. went so far as to allow Spa 
to show the royal arms and ensigns,—in his time, however, not of 
very much value as a protection. 

Durixg this pleasant flow of prosperity, the corruption produced by 
such a curious gathering of adventurers of both sexes, and the 
piquant levelling of all ranks, began to engender that strange taste 
and fashion, which, up to our own day, has made the cure by 
mineral waters and gaming go hand-in-hand. This odd conjunction 
may be traced in some measure to the doctors, who were always 
prescribing cards and the excitement of play as a stimulant against 
the drowsiness which the drinking of the waters brought on. The 
pastime soon became a perfect rage. At every corner, at every 
house, the adventurer and the demirep set up their table for Faro, 
Cavagnole, and Biribi. They were seen beside the innocent foun- 
tains, even on the Seven-o’clock promenade. The arch-adventurer 
of all,—Casanova,—a perfect and high-class type of the man who 
lived by his wits, who had made every capital in Europe his stage, 
—was not likely to pass by so congenial a place. But the wits on 
which he lived were very different from the vu'gar ones which 
the journeymen of the profession are obliged to work with. He 
had ambition, genius, esprit, and worked more or less by their power 
over the minds of others. This intriguer and gambler made his 
way to Spa in the year 1716, and found it full to overflowing. 
' His wits found him a lodging at a hatter’s, whence he went out to 
study the curious spectacle. It was a perfect tripot. There he met 
Santa Croce, an adventurer of the same order, and there he gambled 
und won four hundred louis. His companion, however, not so 
fortunate, anticipated the dismal story which is only too familiar 
at such places. He had plenty of money, and began with the 
great game on the “tapis vert,’’ which was even then the sacred 
gambling colour. Three weeks later his “secretary” left him; next 
day the lady’s-maid received her congé ; the two valets were the first 
to descri. In a few days the last crown had gone. Rings, watches, 
plate, jewels, everything went the same road. Even the clothes 
of his wife were sold to make up a last stake, and then he walked 
with a friend up one of the roads out of the town, there bade adieu, 
and left his unfortunate companion behind. Even the tricks common 
to the modern tables then obtained, and just as now, when a piece 
of money is heard to fall the servants rush to see that no one 
stoops good-naturedly to look for it, so even then gentlemen of 
industry had their broad-pointed canes, with soft wax at the 
end; and dogs were trained to snap up any stray pieces. Some 
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tables, however, were kept with an approach to respectability ; and 
the name of Mr. Alexander Hay, a Scotch adventurer, is handed 
down with honour as one who kept his “bank” with tolerable 
honour. 

This license, it was felt, was growing dangerous, and might 
injure the place. The magistrates began to consider the question 
seriously. To put down the gaming on moral grounds would have 
as little occurred to them as it would to M. Servais, the present 
excellent Burgomaster, and his brother échevins. They only 
thought, as do their present successors, how it could be best 
‘**controlled,” or even ‘‘exploited’’ for the advantage of the town. 
-A Prince Bishop of Augsburg, who doted on this little happy valley, 
and came there regularly for fifteen years running, and planted a 
good deal of the Seven-o’clock Walk, was persuaded to appeal to the 
sovereign of the place,—the Cardinal Prince Bishop of Liége,—and 
in 1762 the commune obtained a sole concession and monopoly 
for opening a bank. On any one who infringed it, a fine of fifty 
louis was laid. At once money was raised ; splendid plans for rooms, 
halls, ball-rooms, and theatre were drawn out, and the buildings 
were pushed on with vigour. Suddenly affairs took a most curious 
turn; the townspeople protested against the scheme, on the grouad 
of danger to morals from an official sanctioning of such dangerous 
practices. A regular movement was got up, and the Cardinal Bishop 
dying in the meantime, the magistrates were obliged to give up 
the scheme. This piece of ostentatious self-denial cannot be ascribed 
to conscientious objections; it is too improbable that those who 
fattened on the strangers, and who, as Casanova said, earned in 
three months enough to keep themselves the whole year, should 
have any such scruples. The solution of the opposition of the 
tawnsfolk is to be found in their fear of a diminution of profits 
from the letting of their houses as banks, and the falling off of 
the crowds of adventurers. They were also afraid of the increased 
burden on the rates which the new buildings would entail. It is 
really curious that one hundred years later, when the magistrates were 
raising money to construct a sumptuous bath-house,—a scheme that 
was sure to “‘pay,”—there should have been the same ignorant 
opposition. 

When foiled the townspeople showed their real motives, as well 
as their stupidity. They encouraged rival companies, who were glad 
to build other handsome palaces for gaming; the result was that 
this little townlet soon possessed no less than three magnificent 
establishments—the ‘‘ Wauxhall,” the ‘‘ Levoz Rooms,” and tho 
‘‘ Redoute,”—a supply which few of even the great capitals could 
boast of. Then followed rivallings, wranglings, suits at law, until a 
compromise was agreed to, and, like competing railway companies, the 
three societies amalgamated to fleece the common public. Very soon 
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this abundance of places of resort was worked up by the company 
into a pleasant source of variety, and it became the fashion for every- 
one of distinction to go up to the “‘ Wauxhall” for breakfast, and after 
breakfast commence playing. Play at the ‘‘ Redoute” and other houses 
did not set in until the evenings. 

By-and-by arrives Alfieri. His souvenir is quite in a depressing 
tone: ‘I leave this spot, always longing to return to it, with a heart 
discharged from a weight of sorrow. The life here suits my humour. I 
find nois? and solitude united. I can be alone, unnoticed, and unknown 
in the heart of fétes and amusements. In truth, the whole place 
has so pleased me, that I have lingered on from August to the end of 
September,—a long time for one like me who cannot fix myself in any 
single spot. Of mornings I ride; of evenings I dine with people of 
all countries; at night I look on at the pretty women and girls who 
are dancing ; and thus I pass my time most pleasantly.” 

Now we see the King of Sweden arrive, on June 22nd, 1780— 
travelling as the Count de Haga—attended by lords of his court, and 
putting up at the ‘‘ Black Lion,” on the Place. He remained nearly 
nine weeks, and spent a pleasant life: riding in the mornings, giving 
entertainments to people of all countries, showing himself at balls and 
theatres, mixing in the crowd, and winning, according to the well- 
worn phrase, “ golden opinions.’’ The following year another illus- 
trious stranger arrived, travelling incognito, who entered the place on 
foot, with only General de Terey as his companion ; and was actually 
there some time before he was discovered. He went straight to the 
“‘ Hotel d’Orange,” where he saw Prince Lichtenstein, and then crossed 
over and put up at the “‘ Court of London,” and paid a visit to Prince 
Henry of Prussia, and dined with Prince de Lichtenstein. But at 
night, when he appeared at the ball, it became known that the 
pseudo Count de Falckenstein was no other than the Emperor. He, 
too, delighted everybody, not merely with his graciousness,—a rather 
cheap gift in royalty,—but by his hospitality, and the share he took 
in all the amusements. He drank the water of every fountain; 
invited the ladies to dance at the pretty Géronstére, breakfasted in 
public, and bore tremendous mobbing with the most perfect good 
humour. 

But the year 1782 was, indeed, a year of glory. _ The little place 
sparkled with kings, princesses, and dukes. What would not Hom- 
burg or Monaco give for such a strangers’ list as the following ?— 
The Princess de Ligne, Duchess de 1’Infantado, Count de Suldana, 
Duke de Berwick, Prince de Rohan, Prince Galitzin, Duke de 
Gravina, Dake de Fronsac, Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, Prince 
Youssoupoff, Duchess of Chatillon, Princess Staremberg, Archduchess 
of Austria, Paul Petrowitz, Grand Duke of Russia, Princess Hesse 
Rheenfels, Prince Kourakin, Bishop of Chartres, Count de Monte- 
cucoli, Papal Nuncio, Prince D’Aremberg, Princess Gagarin, Duke de 
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Paduli, Prince Wiasemskoi, Archbishop of Gmese, Duchess Corz- 
wareem Looz, Prince de Troubetzkoy, and the Prince of Mecklenbourg- 
Schwerin. For the Russian Prince there was great feasting, and the 
court newsmen of the day noted with satisfaction that, as he stood 
drinking his Pouhon, he exhibited a great deal of sensibility when he 
saw the Czar’s meagre testimonial. 

Others came, too,—the handsome Duke de Lauzun,—who had 
some curious adventures there with the Princess Czartoriska,—Philip 
Egalité, and the Count D’Artois. But the Revolution came suddenly ; 
the guests and strangers all fled precipitately ; the croupiers gathered 
up their cards and dice. Two years later there was a rally, when 
the French emigrés attempted to make Spa a centre for planning their 
schemes, and the season was rather brilliant. But after that, with 
the great wars that followed, everything collapsed: the little place 
was, as it were, trampled down in the mélées. When kingdoms were 
being tossed about,—lost and won,—no one had time to think of 
drinking the Pouhon or playing Faro. Indeed, no one could travel 
securely and get to Spa. Sometimes, indeed, the arrival of the Queen 
of Westphalia, or the Princess Borghese, brought a few strangers. 
The lamps were re-lit ; the cards dealt once more. This was merely 
a spasm. Not until after the battle of Waterloo, when the Prince 
of Orange arrived, wounded, to drink the waters, did Spa begin to 
revive. It was now Dutch; and the Prince forwarded them many 
grants of money. His memory is therefore held in grateful odour. 
Kings then began to come once more,—the Emperor Alexander, 
Emperor Nicholas, the Duke of Cumberland, and the greater Duke of 
Wellington. These all crowded over from Aix-la-Chapelle during the 
Congress, and the place was so crammed that the townsfolk,—in the 
phrase sacred to innkeepers and lodging-houses,—reaped a golden 
harvestindeed. The Prince of Orange, says a grateful local chronicler, 
was ‘indeed a god for Spa.” Since that day it has prospered 
exceedingly, its visitors increasing every year. They used to boast 
that war was the only thing that did them harm. But now a blow is 
coming worse than war. In three or four years, when the gaming- 
houses are closed, it will be all over with Spa. 

Such is the rather dramatic, and certainly picturesque, story of the 
little place. 





FORMOSA, 


Tr will not so much be our object in the remarks which we are about 
to make to criticise Mr. Boueicault’s. play now being acted at Drury 
Lane, as to draw attention to a great question which is involved in 
the criticisms which the play has produced. That an Oxford “eight ” 
should be coached by a respectable retired prizefighter, or that the 
crew should break into a sponging-house near Chancery Lane dressed 
in their rowing flannels, is no offence to us when such fact or feat is 
produced in a melodrama. If the author can furnish us with traits 
of character which move our sympathies, and touch what we, perhaps, 
venture to call our humanity, we can dispense with verisimilitude in 
externals. We believe it.to have been impossible that Sir John Fal- 
staff should have been carried to the river-side in a buck-basket, and 
have always felt sure that the gravedigger could not have recognised 
Yorick’s. skull. Mr. Boker, as coach, therefore, does not offend us, 
nor does. Mrs. Boker cutting the loaf of bread,—which she cuts so 
well that we are bound to admit ourselves gratified by the cutting of 
it. Nor do the pranks and debauchery of Tom Burroughs, the 
*‘stroke,” cause us annoyance, although we know that such a life 
would be quite incompatible with his career as rower, and would 
inevitably have deposed him from his seat in the boat long before the 
match came on. All these things we can accept for the sake of effect; 
—and for effect if the effect be good, as also for example if the 
example be salutary, we can accept a prostitute on the stage. But 
we cannot accept such a prostitute as Formosa. In the discussion 
by the organs of the press which has taken place on the subject, 
and especially in the columns of the ‘‘ Times” newspaper, we 
think that the nail has not been hit fairly on the head,—rather 
from dislike to deal openly with a subject so unsavoury than from 
any lack on the part of tha writers of viewing the subject in its com- 
pleteness. It scems to us that the question at the present moment is so 
vital to us, the discussion of it is so necessary in order that this nail 
may be hit fairly on the head, that even its nastiness should not 
induce us to avoid it. In order to get at the matter théroughly, the 
question, or rather questions, which we propose to ask, are these :— 
May the manager of a theatre without offence produce a prostitute 
upon the stage? And if so, under what circumstances ? 

Our readers probably saw the “‘Times” during the last month. 
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On August the 19th, a writer, signing himself an Amateur Critic, 
complained of the impropriety of Mr. Boucicault’s play on the ground 
that a prostitute was the heroine of it, and that she so lived that, in 
spite of her prostitution and the abomination of her life, things went 
well with her at last. The gist, however, of his grievance consisted in 
this, that unmarried girls within the walls of a theatre were brought 
face to face with the representation of a thing so vile that with the 
very nature of it they are supposed to be unacquainted. On the 
24th the complaint was answered by the manager of the theatre 
somewhat weakly. The manager pleaded that as decent plays would 
ruin him, he must have recourse to such as ‘‘ Formosa.” The public, 
he told us, was not a child, and could judge for itself as to what it 
wanted. He accused the amateur critic of an unchaste mind,— 
which, though not logical, was hardly unnatural, and he had a slap 
against critics in general by asserting that literary men who are 
illowed admission to plays without paying, rarely asked for seats 
for their wives and daughters when the play was deceni, but had 
been urgent in looking for them on behalf of the female members of 
their family since Formosa had shone upon the stage. 

On the same day the “ Times” answered the manager, pointing 
out, with its usual strength, how manifest is the duty of a manager to 
protect the public from receiving moral injury from the scenes which 
he places before it, and scattering to the winds that doctrine of 
caveat emptor in such a question as this. 

On the 26th, Mr. Boucicault, the author, came forward in his own 
defence, and was certainly stronger than his manager, and very bold. 
He retaliated on the ‘‘ Times ” by referring to the alleged indecency 
of its reports on cases of adultery and other horrors which occasionally 
make their way into its columns from the police courts, reminded us 
that bad women of all classes have been on the stage for many years,— 
instancing among others ‘* Norma,” “ Traviata,” and ‘‘ Sonnambula,” 
—told us that he knows no other test of success for a play than that 
it shall pay, and ended by informing us that he had submitted long 
enough to a ridiculous restriction, and that he means to keep open the 
literary thoroughfare which he has proclaimed with the approbation of 
the public. By this last assertion we can only presume that he intends 
to employ perseveringly the sort of theatrical interest which attaches 
itself to the representation of immodest females. We should do Mr. 
Boucicault injustice if we did not add that in the middle of the above 
arguments, which secm to us to be unfortunately ill-chosen and 
self-condemnatory, he has used one which is good and true. “I 
earnestly believe,” he says, ‘“‘that contact with a true knowledge of 
the world purges many a young mind of much perilous stuff.” 

On the same date,—the 26th of August,—the “‘ Times” defended 
its own police reports against Mr. Boucicault, alleging as it seems 
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to us very weakly that in well-regulated families the young ladies 
are not supposed to read the records of naughty people, and 
asserted, as we think, with ‘perfect truth, that a story of guilt 
wrapped up in the maze of music, and accompanied by an Italian 
libretto, will not be so deleterious as would be the same tale produced 
in English prose as a simple play upon the stage. There have been 
other letters in the “‘ Times” on the subject, and articles in various 
other papers, but the gist of the arguments that have been made 
public are, we think, contained in the above summary. 

That plea of caveat emptor, as we have ventured to call it, which 
has been put forward by the manager and author, and which, in fact, 
declares that any amount of abomination may be placed on the stage 
if the public show their taste that way by going to see it, is so 
utterly opposed to all idea of duty that we are infinitely surprised 
that it should have been used, and more surprised that it should have 
been received with so little of outcry as has been accorded to it. Do 
Mr. Boucicault and Mr. Chatterton really mean to express an opinion 
that they, in their high positions as author and manager, are free from 
any personal care as to the ultimate effects of those amusements 
which they provide for the public? Is there no conscience in the 
matter? That no amusement can be provided without teaching 
something, that no art can be used that does not have its effect on 
those for whose delight it is employed, they must know,—as do all 
artists ; and can it be that they shall assert it to be indifferent to 
them whether they teach good or evil? We cannot believe it ;—but 
believe instead that in the hurry of defence, and with the rashness of 
that courage which will not submit to a blow, they have used argu- 
ments in which they themselves do not trust. We can only say 
further, on this branch of the subject, that if manager and author do 
allow themselves to be governed by such considerations, the Lord 
Chamberlain must ply himself as censor with more vigour than has 
lately been thought to be necessary among us. If Mr. Boucicault 
intends to keep open that particular thoroughfare of which he speaks, 
he must justify his doing so by other arguments than those of pecu- 
niary success. 

Mr. Boucicault has touched upon other arguments in the words 
which we have above quoted. But before we refer to them we will 
go back to the allegation made by the writer in the “Times,” that 
properly-brought-up young ladies, when reading that newspaper, will 
turn away from the reports of ill-conduct between men and women. 
In this we put no belief whatever. Thirty years ago it was a com- 
mon thing in families to forbid the girls to read the public papers, 
and when this was done, the order was probably enforced and usually 
obeyed. Such strictness of demeanour in family life is now com- 
paratively rare, and the papers of the day are left for the use of the 
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entire family without restraint. We do not think that police reports 
are generally found to be so attractive to young ladies as to receive 
from them much perusal; but we are confident that they are not 
debarred from such studies by any sense of propriety. Much the 
same thing may be said of all other reading,—of the reading of 
poetry, plays, novels, and what not. Thirty years ago expurgated 
Shakspeares were used, books of poetry were selected by mammas, 
and novels in most families of middle life were allowed with a sparing 
hand, and after strict censorship. All this has now been changed. 
Let any mother of grown-up girls who may read these words ask 
herself whether she is not conscious that in this matter she treats her 
daughter after a fashion different from that which her mother used in 
regard toher. We think that all this is for the better ; but, whether it 
be for the better or for the worse, so it is, and the freedom of which we 
are speaking is on the increase. In a few years all our bookshelves 
will be as open to our daughters as to our sons, even if they be not 
equally open already. We cannot, therefore, allow the ‘‘ Times ” to 
defend itself on the plea that its reports are not read by young 
women,—because of the virtue of young women. We will, however, 
express our opinion that they may be read without injuring the virtue 
of young women. 

Does any mother in London believe that her daughter of twenty- 
one is ignorant of the existence of a class of prostitutes ? And if not, 
can it be well that such ignorance should be assumed? It seems to 
us that the assumption springs from a false idea of virtue, and from 
mock purity. The theory of life, in accordance with which girls are 
to be kept pure by such ignorance, is the theory of the lock and key, 
which never can establish virtue though it may, perhaps, prevent 
crime. It is the system of perpetuating childhood, because childhood 
is held to be innocent. But childhood will depart with years, and 
though innocence may remain, it must be the instructed innocence of 
matured years. When the lady answered Comus, did she not know 
the nature of the vice of which we are speaking when we argue 
of Formosa,—and so argue under the idea that such vice should in 
our family circles not be recognised as having existence ? 


“To him that dares 
Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 
Against the sun-clad power of Chastity, 
Fain would I something say,—yet to what end? 
Thou hast nor ear nor soul to apprehend 
The sublime notion and high mystery 
That must be uttered to unfold the sage 
And serious doctrine of Virginity.” 


There was knowledge here, as all who think on the subject will 
admit ; but the character who speaks is so sweet with feminine purity 
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as to have become for us the finest example we know in poetry 
of unmarried, unsullied womanhood. 

We hear a great decal at present about women’s rights, and the 
minds both of men and women are much stirred in this country as 
to the question whether equal political privileges should or should not 
be extended to the two sexes. With that question we will not meddle 
at present; but surely he must be blind indeed who does not see 
that the very raising of the question is a part of the growth of women 
to the same stature as men. When we talk of the purity of women 
we seem to forget altogether that men also should be pure, and that 
purity of life among men, if it could be increased, would tend more 
directly than any special teaching to the virtue of women. We 
regard ‘‘ Formosa”’ as being much more injurious to boys than girls, 
—much more alluring,—much more likely to produce some attempt 
at a copy in real life. But to presume that to either boy or girl the 
representation of a prostitute on the stage will teach that which is 
already unknown is, to our thinking, as absurd as it would be to 
suppose that the representation of theft would teach the existence of 
thieves. 

There came out a novel many years ago,—but not so many but 
what its talented and popular author is still as able as he was then to 
charm,—which we believe did an immense deal of mischief because 
it represented a thief in an alluring light. Of course we allude to 
*‘ Jack Sheppard.” The story was told with such admirable spirit 
that it was soon dramatiscd, and to this day the varied scenes of the 
play and excellent acting of the players are sharply borne on the 
memories of those who went to plays some thirty years ago. But 
we maintain that the story was thoroughly wrong in art, was 
injurious, and bad,—unconsciously, no doubt, on the part of the 
author,—because he made that alluring which, if the truth be told of 
it, has nothing in it to allure; which, if it be presented in its real 
aspect, will tend to deter by its utter misery. We say the same of 
all Formosas, Anonymas, and Traviatas. We do not think that any 
attempt should be made to conceal the existence of such a class of 
women from our wives and daughters,—an attempt which cannot be 
successful, and which, if successful, would not tend to good. Nor 
would we have our artists drag these poor creatures through their 
volumes or across their stages with abnormal horror. Let the truth of 
the evil be told, and the truth will always deter,—deter from vice as it 
will tend to its opposite. The harm done by Formosa lies in this,— 
that the character is utterly false, false to human nature and false to 
London life. She is a wretch, abominable almost beyond conception, 
80 as to be odious, if known, to the most odious. She is sharper as 
well as prostitute,—and is false to all with whom she comes in contact, 
to those whom she is supposed to love and to those who love her. Her 
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peculiar profession is represented as causing her no personal remorse. 
And yet she is exhibited to us as a fine creature, a noble woman, one 
whom a man might be honoured by loving ;—and at last she ends 
with a success! The evil teaching,—and it is very evil,—is of the 
same nature as was that of ‘‘ Jack Sheppard.” That which is vile and 
dirty, squalid and miserable,—that, of which we may say that were its 
horrors known such knowledge would deter more thoroughly than 
any ignorance,—is exhibited as a bright existence, full of danger 
indeed, but still open to all that is noble, and capable of final success. 

We can imagine that the character of some poor female from the 
street might be brought upon our stage in a manner to do infinite 
good,—so that women should be taught what misery there is around 
them ;—how easy, how almost unavoidable from the circumstances of 
their life, the fall is to many ;—how unutterably severe is the punish- 
ment, how all but hopeless is the condition! Women then, who aré 
virtuous, might be taught to know by how small a sin, by how slight 
a burden of personal vice, a poor girl, who in her early years has 
had no protection thrown around her, may be brought to a life in 
which sin and vice are its first necessities, and yet from which there 
is no way of escape open to her; and they may learn also how very 
different are the usual wages of such life from those which are repre- 
sented as being paid to Formosa. Of all the miserable careers it has 
ever seemed to us that the career of an English prostitute is the 
most miserable ;—and that in no other career is misery produced by 
so slight an amount of personal ill-doing. If women would think of 
this when they see ‘‘Formosa,” or the like, they might perhaps be 
induced to hold out their hands to their erring sisters. Nothing 
militates so much against chances of salvation for these women as 
the feeling that our wives and sisters would be degraded if they spoke 
to them, polluted if they touched them,—almost tainted if they even 
looked at them. 

We feel that we owe some apology to our readers for having intro- 
duced this subject to them with so little reticence. We can only 
hope that our intention to get at the truth may be held to be our 
sufficient excuse. 





THE COUNT DE BUFFON. 


A mopeRN English author has said of Buffon that he is the Bewick 
of the civilised world. The compliment is one only from the British 
point of view. Though it be true enough that as Bewick is the darling 
faunist of the British Islands, so Buffon is of the whole civilised 
world, yet Bewick cannot take amongst the learned physiologists of 
his native country the rank assigned to Buffon amongst those of the 
world at large. A more accurate similitude, not for analogy of genius, 
but certainly for co-extensiveness of fame, would be that of the 
Defoe of France. No genius, however, needs less than that of 
Buffon the relief of contrast. No author ever created for himself 
an individuality more completely, yet more unselfishly distinct. His 
aim was self-proposed ; he founded systems of which later science 
has confirmed the truth, and he fell of his own accord into a series 
of magnificent errors, of which any one would have immortalised a 
smaller man. His style was not of that kind which hides a secret 
from the admiring disciple. His followers took freely of his spirit in 
proportion to their zeal, and of some it has been said triumphantly 
that they have composed whole chapters in the style of Buffon. But 
Buffon has a far more solid claim to glory than can be founded upon 
any amount of mere abstract fame. His reputation is unequivocally 
pure. A vague notion of something good is attached to his name in 
even the most prejudiced and ignorant minds, just as to that of 
Volney clings a taint of evil even amongst those who have only 
read of him as the friend of Franklin, or as the fearless reprover of 
the Consul Bonaparte. 

Georges-Louis Leclerc, afterwards Count de Buffon, was born at 
Montbard, in Burgundy, the 7th September, 1707. Though an aristo- 
crat by birth, his title of count was of subsequent creation. His father, 
lord of the manor of Buffon-par-Montbard, anda distinguished member 
of the Parliament of Dijon, detected early the latent genius of the 
young Leclerc, and observing him to be invariably persistent in pur- 
suits of his own selection, at length remitted him from all constraint, 
and lived to witness the complete justification of his keen though 
daring foresight. 

On leaving college the first use he made of his liberty was to travel 
in the south of France, and afterwards in southern Italy. From 
thence he turned northwards, and arrived in England in his two-and- 
twentieth year, with no distincter object, as he states himself, than 
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that of observing and noting the institutions of an independent people. 
England was at that time in a state of social isolation from the rest of 
Europe. Foreigners went there to enjoy originality in poetry, in the 
drama, and in romance, and to study liberty, philosophy, and political 
economy. Frenchmen went especially to observe the growth of popular 
power, to brood over the progress of popular emancipation, and 
darkly to examine subjects which were some years later to be openly 
resumed at home by turbulent and menacing debaters. 

Wide of any such design was the ambition of the young Leclere. 
Without any more definite aim than that of acquiring the language, 
he set himself with zeal to study English. The first book which 
fell into his hands, in London,—and on this Jules Janin remarks 
with admiration how hazard favours genius,—was Hales’ statics of 
vegetables. The perusal, reperusal, and ultimately the complete 
and accurate translation of this work, created in his mind a tendency, 
which was never afterwards diverted. His next study was Newton’s 
system of fluxions, of which he also completed an elaborate transla- 
tion, and to the influence of which he dates his subsequent preference 
for geometry and the natural sciences. 

On his return to France he repaired to Angiers, with the in- 
tention of completing his studies in the received academical order, 
but there, falling in with Landreville, he yielded to the temptation 
of reading exclusively with that most skilful mathematician, and in 
later life he cites him as his authority for the adoption of particular 
theorems. But his stay at Angiers was suddenly cut short by an 
occurrenee, which he ever afterwards regarded as a lasting motive for 
serious and remorseful penitence. Having accepted a challenge, 
resulting from a quarrel at the close of a convivial evening, he met 
his opponent, and severely wounded him. In vain his friends insisted 
on the laws of an inexorable code. ‘‘ The dilemma,” he said, ‘* would 
have vanished with the first effort of a God-like nature. My adversary 
would have known me to be honourable had I kissed his cheek ; but 
now I have cut him with my sword, and he cannot know that I am 
not a craven or a bully.” 

From Angiers he went to Paris, from whence he was summoned 
home to attend his mother, who died shortly after his arrival. Her 
loss was deeply felt by the young Leclerc. Endowed with mental 
gifts of the highest order, she had ever inspired him with that 
respectful love, which outlasts the most affectionate remembrance of 
mere parental tenderness. He spoke of her through life in tones of the 
highest admiration, and usually added, with the sublime naiveté 
which was natural to his character, and which was the constant 
delight of his friends, ‘‘ You know it is through the mother that 
qualities of mind and heart are transmitted to children.” 

During the year which followed his mother’s death his father 
married again, and a suit ensued, which ended in a complete re- 
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arrangement of the family affairs. There had been somo disorder. 
The estate of Buffon had been sold; moneys embarked in speculation 
were not forthcoming for division, and it appeared that when the sur- 
viving children had obtained their due, the father had overdrawn 
his share. Georges-Louis was now of an age to take legal posses- 
sion of his private fortune, which was considerably larger than that 
of his only surviving brother, the Abbé de Rivet, having been augmented 
by a handsome legacy under the will of his godfather’s widow. His 
course was clear to his conscience, and he adopted it without hesita- 
tion. He re-purchased the estate of Buffon, took his father and step- 
mother to live with him in the chateau, and it was there the children 
of the second marriage were born and educated. His own time he 
spent partly in Paris, and partly with his father at the chateau. In 
Paris he devoted himself to literature and science; in the country to 
experiments and practical observations. His rank and education 
entitled him to move in the most courted circles, and possessing 
ample means, and a commanding person, enhanced by a natural reserve 
calculated possibly to pique the inquisitive, he speedily found himself 
caressed and solicited by the most distinguished amphitryons of the 
capital. But though keenly alive to the worldly advantage of con- 
nection, and by no means averse to fashion, he remained master of his 
will through all temptation, and resisted sternly the encroachments of 
dissipation, in whatever shape presented. We, are informed by 
Flourens, the most matter-of-fact of his biographers, that he had 
given his writing-desk a standing appointment for five o'clock each 
morning, and that he punctually and religiously kept it, in spite of 
late evenings and undigested suppers. His first avowed publication, 
a geometrical treatise, presented to the Academy of Sciences in 1737, 
procured him the honour of membership elect in that learned institu- 
tion. Two years later he published his translation of Hales’ statics, 
preceded by a brilliant preface, which being of a nature generally 
appreciable, first brought him into public notice. In 1740 he published 
his translation of Newton’s fluxions, preceded also by a preface, no 
less remarkable in style and substance, and no less admired than the 
first. Other treatises followed, chiefly original, and all on scientific 
subjects. He was now in his thirty-second year, had passed in the 
Academy of Sciences from the class of mechanics to that of botany, 
and from the rank of deputy to that of associate. His reputation was 
established both in science and letters,—but, so far, only in his native 
country. His leaning for the mathematics became more and more 
apparent, and there appeared every likelihood of his taking final rank 
amongst the profound and inaccessible few, when a simple cireum- 
stance revealed his true vocation, effacing the narrow professor's 
chair which blocked his prospect, and unrolling the vast perspective 
of his now inevitable mission. 

In the year following that in which appeared the translation of 
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Newton's fluxions, the academy received unexpected tidings of the 
death of Dufay, the intendant of the king’s garden. The intendancy 
of the king’s garden was the post of all others most suited to the tastes 
and genius of Leclerc. He had been even mentioned as eminently 
eligible to succeed to it, although, from the age and inclination of the 
immediate occupant, the succession was regarded as remote. It was, 
moreover, a post much coveted, and dependent on a patronage not 
always employed in favour of the fittest candidate. It appeared, 
however, that, by a codicil to his will, Dufay had recommended 
Leclere to the king as the most competent person whom his majesty 
could appoint to succeed him. 

The king,—Louis XV.,—did honour to the recommendation of his 
departed servant, and De Buffon,—as he was already styled, by 
courtesy, from the name of his estate,—took immediate possession of 
his new and important stewardship. In a letter, written previously 
to his nomination, after expressing fear on the ground of his compara- 
tive youth and his inexperience, he modestly enumerates what he 
considers his qualifications for the office. What is needed, he says, is 
@ young man capable of supporting fatigue, who understands plants, 
and who does not fear the sun. But once at his post, these unassum- 
ing pretensions fell instantly to the place assigned them by their subor- 
dinate importance. It was no longer a question of braving the 
weather, or of merely understanding plants, or tracing plans. The 
king’s garden was a creation craving rescue, an embryo lost for need of 
heat. Notan outline had been produced in the system of De Buffon’s 
predecessor, which contained an appropriable thought. Not a sketch 
existed that revealed a seizable design. All was poverty of concep- 
tion, all confusion of material. A low-roofed tenement contained two 
heaps of doubtful curiosities, three worm-gnawed skeletons composed 
the museum of anatomy; the herbarium was without plants, the 
parterre left to hazard; trees choked up the scanty nursery, and 
fallow plots lay thirsting by neglected wells. 

The king’s garden was nevertheless an old foundation, and esta- 
blished for scientific ends. Conscientious professors had from time to 
time revived its torpid animation, and one illustrious name, anterior to 
Buffon, is gratefully remembered as its constant friend; but distrac- 
tions civil and political, fanatical commotions and exhausting wars, 
took precedence of peaceful science, and it is perhaps remarkable that, 
with lukewarm patrons and mercenary friends, so unattractive an in- 
stitution should have survived popular indifference. 

De Buffon paused for an instant, overwhelmed with the vast pro- 
portions of a twofold project. He then formed the resolution, first of 
reproducing the entire visible creation in the miniature dimensions of 
the king’s garden, and secondly, of becoming the historian of nature. 
His first care was to examine, sort, and cull. He then proceeded to 
survey and adapt his territory. Newplans were traced and forthwith 
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executed. Old sites were levelled, old boundaries removed. Fresh 
ground was purchased and annexed. Constructions without apparent 
object perplexed the curious, or provoked scornful whispers. Why 
build a terrace to overlook these hopeless wastes? To what end 
these galleries, of which a single cabinet would more than contain 
the whole possessions of the museum ? To such enquiries De Buffon 
answered in the vindicating language of success. His eloquent appeal 
for aid had captivated the learned and convinced the rich. Each 
courier came laden with fresh accessions to the museum, the library, 
and the garden. Far from being too vast, the galleries were speedily 
unable to contain the rich collections that encumbered the floors and 
obstructed the passages. New buildings were then erected on more 
extensive plans, accommodation was provided for visitors and 
strangers, a staff was engaged for superintendence and exhibition, and 
the institution became, what it has ever since remained, a public and 
venerated monument. 

De Buffon now began to feel the need of organised co-operation. 
The first coadjutor who joined him permanently was Daubenton, a 
man of great learning, and profoundly scientific. To him was confided 
the arrangement of the museum, and the classification of the speci- 
mens. It was Daubenton who first expounded natural history to the 
students of all classes who came from the different seminaries to 
frequent the new Lyceum. 

Things were now established on a solid basis. The public applauded 
loudly, and it was clear that the king’s garden was a national success. 
Enough had been done to assure its future progress under vigilant 
and enlightened management, and De Buffon turned his thoughts to 
his second and more adventurous undertaking. After securing the 
services of additional and able substitutes, and imparting a last and 
long-felt impulsion to the home administration, he left Paris to return 
only at determined intervals, and withdrew to Montbard, to mature 
his grand design in silence and seclusion. Ten years elapsed, and in 
the eleventh he quitted his laborious solitude, and returned for a 
moment to his friends. Congratulated on his healthful mien, he 
replied, ‘‘ But there is health in happiness, and there is happiness in 
an elevated aim.” He added, later, ‘‘With patience and method, one 
becomes each day sensible of progress, and of the increasing force of 
one’s intelligence.” 

Meanwhile, this progress, this increasing force of intelligence, had 
produced the three first volumes of the ‘‘ Natural History.”” They 
appeared in 1749. The first contained the ‘“‘ Theory of the Earth,” 
and the “‘ System of the Formation of the Planets ;” the second, the 
‘General History of Animals,” and the ‘‘ History of Man considered 
separately ;” the third was a description of the king’s museum, by 
Daubenton, but it contained also that admirable chapter on the 
“ Varieties of the Human Species,” in which De Buffon, for the first 
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time, laid down foundations for the natural history of man. Man 
had been studied previously in his individual existence only. Buffon 
is the first physician who ranks him as a genus, and his researches 
are still the adopted groundwork of the prevailing theories. 

The apparition of this work, so unforeseen, and so unlike in flight 
to the timid hoverings of the previous speculators, divided the public 
between surprise and admiration, and Buffon’s fame, confined hitherto 
to France by the barriers of language, passed rapidly through the 
medium of translations, and escorted mostly by approving comments, 
into all the capitals of Europe. 

At about this period, or a little later, a celestial dream came sud- 
denly to divert the current of his high preoccupations. In a convent 
at Montbard, her eyes turned thoughtfully from the outer world, a 
specimen of the genus angel attracted the attention of the great 
naturalist, in the person of a young novice. Twice he had seen her, 
without uncontrollable emotion, in the presence of his friend, her 
father, the Chevalier de St. Belin. The third time, seen alone, or 
only in the charge of the monastic chaperon, her remembrance was 
fatal to his studious concentration. In vain he quoted Ovid, and 
betook himself to write; from out his troop of porpoises a mermaid 
looked at him ; and from the depths of his tertiary formations he found 
himself reascending to the seventh heaven. He was nevertheless a 
great philosopher, and forty-five years old. From one so self- 
possessed and so devoted to science, it was lawful to anticipate an 
heroic and exemplary decision. A sacrifice was even due to public 
expectation. His conduct, on the contrary, was that of the most 
simple of mortals, and though generous and disinterested, was ex- 
tremely rational. He first allowed himself to become seriously 
in love with Mademoiselle de St. Belin, and then took his dog 
and walking-stick, and went over to see her father. The chevalier 
delicately objected that his daughter was dowerless; her monastic 
portion of six thousand pounds, Tours currency,—equal in sterling to 
two hundred and forty pounds,—was only to be obtained on the hard 
but needful condition of renouncing her claim on the family succes- 
sion. This difficulty De Buffon immediately met by volunteering to 
settle on Mademoiselle de Belin, out of his own fortune, by way of 
pin-money, an annuity for life of a thousand crowns French, or £120 
sterling, and the marriage was then and there agreed on finally, as 
far as regarded the paternal consent. On being consulted by her 
father, the young lady expressed the most unfeigned surprise. She 
had had no presentiment of her suitor’s preference. She had, more- 
over, been strangely allured of late by the peaceful prospect of a 
cloistered life, and had half resolved within herself to pass from 
the noviciate to the veil. She was, nevertheless, conscious of being 
greatly honoured by the love of so distinguished a man, and she 
undertook to love him in return with all her affection. 
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During the year which followed his marriage, whilst absorbed with 
his manuscripts at Montbard, Buffon unexpectedly received news of 
his being unanimously elected a member of the Academy of France. 
The announcement was the more acceptable to him from the circum- 
stance that certain Doctors of the Sorbonne had openly suspected 
him of materialism. One had gone so far as to declare his conclusions 
contrary to revelation, and to recommend his philosophy to, at least, 
the mute censure of the Index Expurgatory. The papal commis- 
sioners had, however, taken quite a contrary view. The, Pope him- 
self, in an ex-official interview with the Duke of Nivernais, then am- 
bassador of France at Rome, had even spoken of Buffon’s works in 
terms of high commendation. 

Pending the probation Buffon writes on the subject to a friend 
with his own truly child-like and native guilelessness ;—‘‘ I do hope 
my works will not be consigned to the Index. I have done my 
utmost to write clear of the Church, and I have made all possible 
concessions. I dread these nasty theological disputes more than. all 
the criticisms of geometricians and philosophers. But see how 
valuable the delay is. We are almost out of their reach ; the third 
edition is going off as rapidly as the second and the first.” 

In the August of 1753 he pronounced before the Academy, on the 
occasion of his reception, his famous essay on style:—‘ The only 
works,” he observes, ‘“‘ which are destined to pass to posterity, are 
those which are really well written. The knowledge, the learning, 
the truths they may contain, are readily transplantable, but the style 
is the author himself, and remains immutable; and if the style of a 
truthful treatise be sublime and irreproachable, it will be admired 
throughout all ages, and secure to the author his entire fame.” The 
first address of a newly-elected member of the Academy is usually a 
graceful and skilfully disguised acknowledgment of the honour con- 
ferred on him by the election, but in the case of the essay on style, 
as Flourens remarks, the compliments are exclusively for the author. 
In all probability it did not occur to Buffon’s simple mind that he 
was describing to his new colleagues a talent which he certainly knew 
himself to possess in a more eminent degree than they. 

From 1758 to 1765 appeared the twelve volumes of the “ History 
of the Quadrupeds.” ‘They-contain those brilliant and attractive 
descriptions which, to employ the author’s own words, as above 
quoted, ‘will be admired by all ages, and secure him his entire 
fame.” Each volume, as it appeared, produced a fresh outburst of 
enthusiasm. The public, amazed to find instructive entertainment 
in subjects hitherto brought before it only in arid and technical 
treatises, became gradually conscious of an unsuspected passion for 
the things of nature, and this passion, once effectually roused, assumed 
in the popular mind the incontestable pre-eminence it has ever since 
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Buffon was materially aided in the anatomical and descriptive 
details of his history by Gueneau, Daubenton, Sonnini, and, above all, 
by the Abbé de Bexon. The latter, a young man of remarkable talent 
and of the most laborious application, prepared for him the ground- 
work of some of his most able chapters. 

De Bexon at first fell somewhat short of the high standard proposed 
by Buffon, which was, ‘‘de ne jamais s’arréter qu’d la plus noble 
expression ;’’ but by persevering efforts he approached at last to the 
perfection of his great model, and it appears, from manuscripts which 
are still preserved in the Museum, that in the history of the aquatic 
birds, the much admired description of the swan is almost exclusively 
from the pen of De Bexon. Buffon never failed to acknowledge, in 
handsome terms, the services of his working colleagues, and he was 
far above the affectation of being independent of extraneous aid. He 
was at the same time incapable of anything like unfairness or cupidity, 
and it is therefore only fair to suppose that he made the abbé some 
special compensation, in lieu of a share of the splendid service of 
china, representing the swan in all its attitudes, presented to Buffon 
by Prince Henry of Prussia, to mark his admiration of the chapter on 
that noble bird. 

When complimented by his friends on his habits of diligence, he 
was accustomed to reply that his love of labour was inspired, and in 
part artificial; and it would be certainly difficult to select a spot 
more calculated than the study at Montbard to stimulate the particular 
ambition of a writer on nature, or even to exalt the charms of toil in 
general. Montbard was commanded by the ruins of an old castle, 
in former times the stronghold of the Dukes of Burgundy. From 
this castle the view extended over tracts of vine and pasture-lands to 
hills of wood that mingled with the horizons of the Brenne. Few 
inland sites presented a landscape so varied and imposing. This 
castle, with the grounds surrounding it, Buffon had purchased from 
the province, and, turning architect for the occasion, had converted 
the one and the other into a vast and appropriate observatory. In 
the courtyards, the ample offices became laboratories for practical 
experiments. Simple enclosures in the park were allotted to wild 
animals of peaceful natures. Three lions inhabited a costly den 
constructed with the materials of a demolished keep. Other lodges 
contained bears, hyenas, ounces, and creatures of many kinds, sent 
from all parts for studious and prolonged inspection by the great 
naturalist. Buffon’s invariable rule was, wherever possible, to examine 
for himself before attempting to describe ; and we have, on behalf of 
the fidelity of his descriptions, the high testimony of Cuvier, who 
considers him more accurate than even Linneus, notwithstanding 
his constant and disdainful rejection of technical facilities. A striking 
illustration of his desire to see and judge for himself in all matters 
which concerned his profession, occurs in the well-remembered instance 
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of the so-called wild man of the woods. This poor outcast had lived 
for fifteen years on roots and insects in the abandoned solitudes of 
America, and was then being exhibited in Europe as an aboriginal 
savage. Buffon had him conveyed to Montbard, where, during two 
entire months, he entertained, consoled, and questioned him, and it 
was mainly from his observations on this semi-brutal specimen, that 
he sketched his humbling portrait of humanity in a natural and 
uncultured state. 

But to return to the study at Montbard. From the residence at 
the foot of the acclivity rose a series of gardens, terraced round and 
peaked from the exterior, and winding to the summit by a single 
path. Up this path, punctually at five each morning, Buffon proceeded 
to a mysterious gateway, opening on a flight of steps. Locking the 
gate behind him, he ascended the flight of steps, and crossed into an 
avenue of chestnut trees, leading to an aérial building, forty feet above 
the terraced gardens, and inaccessible to the profane. Here, in a 
paved apartment, oak-panelled, and furnished with extreme simplicity, 
the historian of nature passed, as he informs us, the sweetest hours 
of his existence. Here, face to face with his subject, presented ever 
under its wealthiest and grandest aspect, his eye met nothing to cir- 
cumscribe the unsummoned images which, one by one, he arrested 
and immortalised. It was here, as lord of this beauteous and limit- 
less creation, he surely felt within him the divine being he paints 
to his disclaiming brethren, ‘‘ whose head regards the heavens, and 
presents an august face, on which is imprinted the character of its 
dignity; . . . . . whose majestic port, whose assured and certain 
step announce his rank and his nobility.” 

Alone in his study he allowed nothing to interrupt him during the 
hours of composition. His secretary, surrounded by manuscripts, 
sat silently waiting his orders in an adjoining cabinet. The first 
sketches were copied by him on loose sheets, and then immediately 
revised by Buffon. The revised sheets were next re-copied, and then 
revised again, after which they were laid aside, to be finally revised 
and finished after an interval sufficiently long to disconnect them from 
any local or momentary impressions. At the hour of dinner he 
quitted the study, and seldom returned to it till the following morn- 
ing. At table he laid aside the philosopher, and became the soul and 
genius of a gladsome group. He led the talk, enjoyed his own jokes, 
and assented, without always listening, to the views of every one. 


‘His appetite was immense, and his digestion equal to it. He partook 


of each dish with enviable enjoyment, and described himself to his 
friends as a vast and conscientious consumer of organic molecules. 
His employment after dinner was usually of an active kind, and 
consisted chiefly of scientific or agricultural experiments. As a 
tule his afternoons, and sometimes his evenings, were spent at 
Buffon, where he had established a forge, for the sole purpose of 





testing the system which he afterwards propounded under the title of 
the period of fusion, or the first of the seven epochs of the terrestrial 
globe. It was here he completed those long and costly essays on the 
cooling of incandescent masses, which served as the base to his bold 
and startling conclusions. He caused iron, zine, pewter, antimony, 
cantetone, end marhle te he melted, and from the time consumed in 
the refrigeration of these substances, he deduced his data for co) ; wing 
the consolidation of the primeval lava. In these practical operations 
there was often difficulty in assigning an average to the duration of 
particular heats, from the discouraging and apparently unaccountable 
variations in identical experiments, and Buffon relates with delight 
that, on one oceasion, when, wateh in hand and disappointment in 
his face, he stood noting the retarded cooling of a globe of steel, a boy 
from the forge informed him, with all the confidence of professional 
experience, that the ball of stuff would get cold ever so much quicker 
if he would only dip it into a bucket of water. 

In the spring of 1772, profiting by a pause in his literary labours, 
Buffon returned to Paris, and resumed in person the direction of the 
king's garden. The time was come when his talent for organisation 
could be employed to the most lasting advantage. The vital move- 
ment had been steadily progressive, and the institution had outgrown 
its scope. A new constitution was imminent, and the presiding pre- 
sence became indispensable. From this period dates the veritable 
development of the king’s garden. Assured of the royal favour, and 
safe in popular esteem, Buffon found himself unlimited in means and 
uncontrolled in scheme. He purchased houses, lands, collections. 
He pulled down, rebuilt, enlarged, reorganised. The king threw open 
to him the public treasury, and his signature passed current for un- 
counted sums. Of this princely credit Buffon made ample and un- 
shrinking use, but at the same time he guarded vigilantly against 
unpractical and visionary projects. He was averse to needless prodi- 
gality, and a letter exists, by which, in terms not admitting of reply, 
he declines the proffered services of an architect of the period, whose 
plans he deemed to have been conceived with undue profuseness. 
An inquest, provoked some years later by his own act, declared his 
administration in all respects commendable, and his expenditure, 
above all, judicious. The king at the same time approved his redis- 
tribution of the classes, and his appointment of the supplementary 
professorships. 

At about this date, a public homage was rendered him such as had 
never before, in France, been offered to any great man during his life- 
time. His statue was erected at the cost of the state, and inaugu- 
rated with national solemnities. It was placed, where it still remains, 
in the scene of his devoted labours, and underneath was engraved the 
magnificent inscription :— 

‘* MAJESTATI NATURZ PAR INGENIUM.” 
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So signal a distinction was not of a nature to remain an event of 
mere local celebrity, and whilst acclaimed in France with undis- 
sentient approval, it was tastefully recognised as a merited and appro- 
priate honour by the academies of London, Edinburgh, Berlin, 
Petersburg, Rome, Florence, Bologna, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Geneva. 

Lo tus biph wsumeouy Louis AV. seourded anor iviled wdlvoion by 
a voluntary exercise of the royal prerogative. He erected inio an 
hereditary comté, or earldom, the manor of Buffon-par-Montbard, and 
the faial title of count became thenceforth the privilege for ever of 
Buffon and his male successors. The letters patent bear date in 1773, 
and state expressly that the new dignity is created in favour of a titulary 
of distinguished merit, ‘‘ in order thereby to excite in other breasts 
the noble emulation which produces honourable and great qualities.” 

Meanwhile the king's garden had undergone complete transformation. 
Aspacious amphitheatre had been opened for the convenience of public 
instruction. The school of botany had been refounded, receptacles 
had been provided for the plants of all climates, and a vast accession 
made to the scientific treasures of the museum. Rich presents con- 
tinued to arrive from all points of the globe; associations vied with 
each other in the choiceness of specimens, destined to fix the attention 
of ‘‘ the great painter of nature ;"’ and such indeed was the fascination 
of his influence, that not only were the collections enriched by the 
contributions of missionaries concealed in China at the risk of their 
lives, but cases addressed to Buffon, and seized at sea by buccaneers 
and pirates, were respected from the address they bore, and forwarded 
unopened to their sacred destination. 

Buffon was now engaged upon the “ History of the Minerals,” a 
subject grateful to his genius, as enforcing the profoundest contempla- 
tion, and leading necessarily to extended views. It reconducted him, 
he writes, after thirty years of meditation, to the scene of his early 
labours in the interior of the earth. His later thoughts upon the 
same subject, matured by long reflection and refined by incessant 
testing, express the impartial judgment of a mind applied with un- 
swerving probity to the research of truth. The “History of the | 
Minerals,” which appeared as a supplement to his other works, con- 
tained also the “‘Epochs of Nature,” which Flourens describes as 
“the most profound and perfect of the works of Buffon: a sort of 
divination vouchsafed to the old age of a sincere philosopher.” At 
the appearance of this last volume the enthusiasm became general. 
All Europe applauded simultaneously. Kings mingled their congra- 
tulations with those of poets and philosophers. Voltaire recalled his 
satire, and blushed; whilst from Russia rose a shout of exultation, as 
Catherine read aloud to her assembled court, that the North was the 
scene of Nature’s virgin struggles, the birthplace and cradle of her 
first and grandest productions. 
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The Empress Catherine had been no inactive or indifferent spec- 
tator of the progress of the Parisian museum. She had contributed 
handsomely both to the mineral and zoological departments, and she 
had already initiated at St. Petersburg a rival institution. She 
aspired longingly, for her own empire, to the enduring distinctions of 
science and letters, and she envied France far less her martial heroes 
than her Voltaires, her Diderots, and d’Alemberts. Her coaxing 
invitation to Buffon, to pass over into that North, which his genius 
had divined and his. authority justified, her caressing promise to 
guard him folded in the sables of Siberia, are models of queenly 
condescension and conscious deference to intellectual worth. The 
letter came accompanied by a present of furs of the intrinsic value of 
a thousand pounds sterling. Buffon felt half disposed to go, but, 
on reflection, he considers himself too old,—he was then in his 
seventy-fifth year,—and he decides on sending his son instead. The 
empress accepts the substitution, but only on condition that the son 
bring with him his father’s ‘bust; and she again accompanies her 
letter with a costly gift, consisting this time of native silver from the 
Oural Mountains. 

The young Buffon, then an officer in the Guards, was received 
with all honour at the Court of St. Petersburg. The empress her- 
self took from him his father’s bust and conveyed it to its destination 
at the Hermitage, where with her own hands she placed on its head 
a crown of laurels. On his return to France, after a visit to the 
King of Prussia at Potsdam, he found his father engaged upon a 
farther supplementary volume of the ‘‘ Natural History,” and from 
that time until almost the moment of his death, the veteran con- 
tinued to write on with undimmed and unabated ardour. On his 
eightieth birthday he exclaimed to his old and attached friend, the 
Father Ignatius :—‘‘I have passed fifty years of my life at the 
writing desk; I have had a safe existence. I pray that my son may 
be constantly occupied with a great subject.” 

The few anxieties of his life had sole reference to the future of his 
only son. One cross had occurred which he was unable entirely to 
forget. During the one only serious malady of his life, which 
attacked him in his sixty-fourth year, and which well-nigh terminated 
fatally, the Count d’Angeviller, then tutor to the Dauphin, made use 
of his credit at court to secure in his own behalf the reversion of 
the intendancy of the king’s garden. For some time the arrange- 
ment was kept secret, but it transpired on Buffon’s recovery, and 
was taken much amiss by the public, who well knew that it was the 
dearest wish of the old naturalist’s heart to be succeeded in his office 
by his son. Buffon himself made no complaint, but was unable to 
disguise his disappointment. Some years later, by means of a deli- 
cate negotiation, he privately offered the count a large sum of money 
to renounce his right. But it was then toolate. D’Angeviller, uneasy 
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in his mind, and possibly foreboding annoyance, had dexterously 
effaced his personality by effecting a commutation with his brother, 
for the reversion of a seigneurial patronage. This latter complica- 
tion had wearied his protectress at court, Madame de Pompadour, 
and he shrunk from returning singly to the charge. The intrigue, 
however, profited but little to the two d’Angevillers. During the 
sixteen years that remained of Buffon’s existence, the king’s garden 
was a subject ever avoided in their presence, or only mentioned with 
constraint. It was even sometimes the signal for a concerted silence, 
and though the brother entitled, in due time succeeded to the inten- 
dancy, he resigned it at the, expiration of his second year of office. 
The Count d’Angeviller had at that time left the country, having fallen 
into irremediable pecuniary difficulties. 

It was from this forced disruption of his plans that Buffon con- 
sented to his'son’s entering the army, the more so that he suspected 
him, in resigning himself to a life of science, to have less consulted 
his tastes than his filial affection. Some short time later, aware that 
age was rapidly gaining on him, and anxious to witness his son’s 
establishment, he sanctioned his marriage with a young lady of rank 
and fortune, although he had scarcely yet attained his twenty-first 
year. The marriage was ill-fated, and circumstances ensued which 
led first to a rupture of the union and ultimately a judicial separation. 
The wrong done was on the part of the lady. The young officer 
stands blameless, and a letter from the old count paints touchingly 
his upright joy when able conscientiously to acquit his son of any 
part conducive to the disaster. Subsequent events gave ample cor- 
roboration to the contemporaneous testimony. The facts are now 
notorious which connect the “bru” of Buffon with a certain high 
scandal in the House of Orleans. But the old man had been then 
for some years dead, and the son, profiting by a new law for the 
re-establishment of divorce, had repaired his fortunes by a happy 
_and most appropriate re-marriage. His second wife was the daughter 
of his father’s old and loved associate, Daubenton. This lady sur- 
vived her husband for nearly sixty years. 

During the period of his son’s first chagrin, the count persuaded 
him to travel, in order to beguile the memories of an importunate 
and oppressive past; but after three months’ absence he recalled him 
suddenly, desiring, as he writes, to embrace him on his eighty-first 
birthday. This was in September. On the December following it 
became evident that his end was near. A painful illness, which had 
for some time past been intermittent, took a permanent and decided 
form. Expressions reached him of the deepest solicitude from 
quarters humble and exalted, near and far. He was compelled to 
feel that all men loved him. Having made his will, and dictated a 
long list of directions for the improvement of the king’s garden, he 
one morning called his friends around him, and addressed to each 
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of them an affectionate farewell. He then enjoined on his old friend, 
the Father Ignatius, the accomplishment of certain last wishes respect- 
ing his son, and charged him to convey his remains to Montbard, to 
be interred without pomp between those of his wife and father. He 
died at his official residence in the king’s garden, the 14th April, 
1788. 

The moment of his death was opportune. Not only did he escape 
the painful knowledge of facts made public at a later period, to the 


great discredit of his daughter-in-law, but also the immediate contact. 


of those dire influences so soon to pervade all classes, and confound in 
indiscriminate retribution both the just and the unjust. Had he 
lived a few years longer, he would, perhaps, with other good men, 
have ended his days upon the scaffold. It is true he was beloved, 
but he possessed a privilege and lordly wealth. It is true he 
had earned one-half of his riches by the sweat of his brain, but 
the other was the gift of fortune and the right of birth. It is true he 
remitted both suit and service to his nine-score retainers, nor ever 
accepted a day’s labour from a villein without ample compensation ; 
but he was a feudal seigneur, and had the right to exact obéissance, 
and to impose the corvée. He was, moreover, an hereditary count 
by a recent Act of the abhorred prerogative, and there can be no doubt 
that this one circumstance was the real condemnation of his son and 
successor, although, perhaps from an involuntary respect for the 
father’s title, recourse was had to a pretext, in order to bring the 
son within the bloody scepe of the proscription. 

The fate of the young count is too well known to justify more than 
® succinct narration. During a certain time he was able, without 
any sacrifice of principle, to subscribe to all the exigencies of the 
Assembly. He was devoted to Necker, and sincerely convinced of 
the necessity for real reform. At one moment he was even the object 
of popular enthusiasm. An ovation was offered him at Bordeaux, and 
he was created general of the first federation formed by the four 
departments composing ancient Burgundy. He was suspected, never- 
theless, and his movements watched with jealousy. A delegation called 
on him to renounce the name of Buffon, which was open to democratic 
criticism, as a territorial denomination. At this he burst into 
tears, and declared his father’s name was the pearl of his patrimony, 
and the last of his possessions he would voluntarily abandon. He 
wrote afterwards to the president of the Assembly, confirming his 
refusal, and urging that the name of Buffon was an appropriate 
souvenir in a public assembly, where Franklin’s portrait was 
designedly selected to characterise the spirit of the national member- 
ship. The Assembly thereupon ceased to importune him on the 
subject of his name, but a blood-red mark was scored against it in the 
secret register. On the re-organisation of the army, in 1790, he had 
been elected colonel of a regiment of infantry, but his heart sickening 
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at the spectacle daily foreed on him by the excesses of the ‘mob in 
power, he had privately left the regiment, and retired to the chateau 
of Brienne. This was the opportunity that had been long sought. 
His name was immediately placed on the list of officers who had 
deserted their corps, and a warrant was issued to arrest him. Fore- 
warned in time, he was able to remove to Paris, where he lived for 
some months in concealment, awaiting the occasion to escape to 
Brussels. Denounced by an English domestic, he was arrested one 
morning, and eonducted to the prison of the Luxembourg. Arraigned 
soon after on a charge of treason, he disdainfully refused to answer the 
accusation, and was forthwith condemned to death by the revolutionary 
tribunal. At the foot of the scaffold he confided to the priest a note in 
pencil, together with a jewelled watch, having a miniature of his 
father on the inner case. These he charged him to convey to his 
young wife, at that time a prisoner at Dijon. He then mounted the 
platform, and signalled to the spectators that he desired to speak. 
In an instant there was breathless silence. He was himself a 
popular favourite, and he bore a name which endeared him to the 
whole nation. His firmness and self-possession were apparent in 
his mien and posture, and, being known to be eloquent, it was hoped 
he was about to launch at the republic one of those deadly satires, so 
much to the taste of the fickle multitude. But the emotion was far 
deeper, and the effect more lasting, when, after gazing an instant 
on the expectant crowd, the young count, unreproachfally and 
without effort, addressed to them these simple and affecting words :— 
“‘ Citoyens, je me nomme Buffon.” 

The writings of Buffon are pronounced by the ablest judges to be 
models of noble diction. His style has been often imitated, and, in 
two instances, with an approach to resemblance. In the majority of 
imitations the most praiseworthy efforts do little more than betray 
the artifice of their origin. The nice point is missed which renders 
unobvious the alliance of contrasting elements, and the effect becomes 
obtrusive, or the model caricatured. Buffon’s simplicity is continually 
majestic; his grandeur lucid and accessible. It has been said he 
sacrificed to style, but the charge has been reduced to this; that he 
narrated for the charm of narrating well. Had he narrated indiffer- 
ently, or drily recorded facts, no doubt the absorbing interest of his 
narrative would have assured it independent life, but to him it was 
impossible to be conventionally prosaic; he knew of no facts not 
susceptible of the adornment of imagery, no substance not re- 
ducible to a form of beauty. It appears, moreover,’ by letters and 
manuscripts not accessible to the earlier critics, that both in his own 
and coadjutors’ composition, he constantly rejected style when in- 
dulged in at the expense of clearness. ‘‘Sabrons la tirade,” was his 
reluctant but irrevocable sentence, as, with averted eyes and longing 
heart, he blotted out some image or expression, brilliant and energetic, 
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but tending to obscure the sense, or involve the language of the text. 
Voltaire’s critique was addressed exclusively to the matter treated, 
which, from him, was a tacit approval of the form of treating; for 
Voltaire, who deemed all rival glory as so much taken from his own, 
would have been the first to detect, and the very last to screen, a vice 
of style. He had ridiculed the theory of the shells discovered on the 
naked summits of the Alps, suggesting that they had been shaken 
from the clothes of pilgrims journeying to Rome. Buffon’s reply was 
tardy, but unanswerable, and Voltaire discreetly shelved the question 
with an evasive compliment. He was not going, he said, to quarrel 
with a man like Buffon, “ pour des coquilles.” 

All critics, however, agree in ranking Buffon amongst the first and 
highest writers of his age. The talent for descriptive painting had 
never before attained such a degree of truthful perfection. Philosophy 
and natural history became then first and thenceforth united in eternal 
and indissoluble bonds. Later observers, beyond all doubt, have 
redressed many grave errors, and brought light to bear in larger cubes 
on mysteries imperfectly explained ; but all have worked in trenches 
first opened by their glorious precursor, and all regard him justly as 
designer of the boundless plan, which so many great men, his suc- 
cessors, have since defined and illustrated. The ideas of Buffon have 
now been amply tested, and in the main sanctioned by the involuntary 
assent of all subsequent geologists. The ‘‘ revolutions’’ of Cuvier are 
but the reproduction of the “‘ ages” of Buffon in a more elaborate and 
perfect form; and though it is not probable that any system of 
geology will be ever more than a proposition awaiting demonstration, 
it is certain that the ‘“‘ Epochs of Nature” will remain the groundwork 
of succeeding speculations, however changed in form or strengthened 
by the observations of experience. Within certain limits as to the laws 
of movement and the duration of given periods, the works of Bufion 
have been to all other naturalists what Johnson's dictionary has been 
to all subsequent lexicographers. 

But another merit attaches to the works of Buffon; one quite inde- 
pendent of their classical value, and one appreciable alike by the 
scientific and the unlearned ; it was they that first, as it were, set the 
fashion of the love of nature, and inspired all classes with a passion 
for natural history. It was Buffon’s unaided genius that lent to the 
study of natural history the charm it now possesses. The Swede 
Linneus could not doit. His works attract the learned, but they 
affright the simple.’ Cuvier could not do it; the admiration he 
inspires is not unmixed with awe. Lacépéde could not have done it; 
he continues worthily the works of Buffon; but where Buffon ends 
and Lacépéde begins, the reader feels that kind of ungrateful dis- 
content experienced by those who pass suddenly from Hume to 
Smollett, in one of the most absorbing periods of the history of 
England. Buffon was unique in genius, and unsurpassed in vastness 
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of design. Amongst the poems written to celebrate his fame, the fine 
stanzas of Lebrun rank foremost for chastened sentiment and grandeur 
of expression, but Montbeillard’s unassuming ode contains by far the 
happiest and most appropriate homage. Alluding to the seven epochs 
of Nature, the poet affects to treat as a period overlooked the birthday 
of the great naturalist ; for surely, he exclaims, the day which dawned 
upon the birth of Buffon was also 


“Une époque de la Nature.” 


Janin asserts of the ‘“ Natural History ” that its influence on the 
period of Louis XV. was as powerful as that of the Georgics of Virgil 
on the age of Augustus. He adds that Buffon was mighty amongst 
the moralists of his age; that he protected with his countenance that 
science which was the aim and solace of his whole existence, and that 
scientific Europe surrounded him to the last hour of his life with 
gratitude, respect, and admiration. His appearance corresponded to 
the idea of his person suggested by his works. His face was grave 
and handsome, his mien imposing. His smile, somewhat controlled 
by an expression of sadness, revealed that deep-seated benevolence, 
that horror of oppression, which lives through all his writings, and 
which assumes the form of exhortation or of passionate remonstrance, 
as need may dictate or occasion invite. His manners were affable 
and unaffected. Each Sunday, when at home, he repaired, after morn- 
ing service, to an avenue of limes which had become the habitual 
rendezvous of the villagers and peasants. There, without airs of pro- 
tection, or show of condescension, he conversed gaily and unreservedly . 
with all around him. He was fond of dress, and usually appeared in 
his seigneurial costume, with frilled wristbands and brocaded facings. 
To see him thus, with his sword at his side, and surrounded by his 
attached and contented tenantry, was said to be a sight to reconcile 
the most rabid republican to feudal domination. It was on some such 
occasion that he was seen by the historian Hume, who writes that he 
resembled rather a marshal of France than a peaceful writer upon 
birds and fishes. 

Needless to say, that what was formerly the king’s garden is now 
the Jardin des Plantes, an institution made sometimes the subject of 
an inept comparison. It should not be forgotten that the exhibition 
is gratuitous, and that the garden, properly so-called, is only an 
insignificant portion of the comprehensive whole. It might be well 
to refrain from passing judgment on the entire establishment, till o 
few months have been passed in studious examination of the marvels 
of the interior. 





VENUS ON THE SUN’S FACE. 


—_—>——_ 


One hundred and one years ago scientific men were looking forward 

with eager interest to the passage of the planet Venus across the 
sun’s face in 1769. The Royal Society judged the approaching event 
to be of such extreme importance to the science of astronomy, that 
they presented a memorial to King George III., requesting that a 
vessel might be fitted out, at government expense, to convey skilful 
observers to one of the stations which had been judged suitable for 
observing the phenomenon. The petition was complied with, and 
after some difficulty as to the choice of a leader, the good ship 
Endeavour, of 870 tons, was placed under the command of Captain 
Cook. The astronomical work entrusted to the expedition was com- 
pletely successful ; and thus it was held that England had satisfac- 
torily discharged her part of the work of utilising the rare phenomenon 
known as a transit of Venus. 

A century passes, and science is again awaiting with interest the 
approach of one of these transits. But now her demands are 
enlarged. It is not one ship that is asked for, but the full cost and 
charge of several expeditions. And this time, also, science has been 
more careful in taking time by the forelock. The first hints of her 
requirements were heard some twelve years ago, when the Astronomer- 
Royal began that process of laborious inquiry which a question of 
this sort necessarily demands. Gradually, her hints became more 
and more plain-spoken; insomuch that Mr. Airy,—her mouthpieco 
in this case,—stated definitely, a few months ago, what he thought 
science had a right to claim from England in this matter. When the 
claim came before our government, it was met with a liberality which 
was a pleasing surprise after Mr. Lowe’s placid reference of scientific 
people to their own devices. The sum of fifteen thousand pounds 
has been granted to meet the cost of several important and well- 
appointed expeditions; and doubtless further material aid will be 
derived from the various government observatories. 

And now let us inquire why so much interest is attached to a pheno- 
menon which appears, at first sight, to be so insignificant. Transits, 
eclipses, and other phenomena of that nature are continually occur- 
ring, without any particular interest being attached to them. The 
telescopist may see half-a-dozen such phenomena in the course of a 
night or two, by simply watching the satellites of Jupiter, or the 
passage of our moon over the stars. Even the great eclipse of last 
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year did not attract so much interest as the coming transit of Venus, 
yet that eclipse had never been equalled in importance by any which 
has occurred in historic times, and hundreds of years must pass 
before such another happens, whereas transits of Venus are far frem 
being so uncommon. 

The fact is, that Venus gives us the best means we have of mastering 
a problem which is one of the most important within the whole range 
of the science of astronomy. We use the term important, of course, 
with reference to the scientific significance and interest of the problem. 
Practically, it matters little to us whether the sun is a million of 
miles or a thousand millions of miles from us. The subject must in 
any case be looked upon as an extra-parochial one. But science does 
occasionally attach immense interest to extra-parochial subjects. And 
this is neither unwise nor unreasonable, since we find implanted in 
our very nature,—and not merely in the nature of scientific men,—a 
quality which causes us to take interest in a variety of matters that 
do not in the least concern our personal interests. Nor is this 
quality, rightly considered, one of the least noble characteristics of the 
human race. 

That the determination of the sun's distance is important, in an 
astronomical sense, will be seen at once when it is remembered that 
the ideas we form of the dimensions of the solar system are wholly 
dependent on our estimate of the sun’s distance. Nor can we gauge 
the celestial depths with any feeling of assurance, unless we know 
the true length of that which is our sole measuring-rod. It is in fact 
our basis of measurement for the whole visible universe. In some 
respects, even if we knew the sun’s distance exactly, it would still be 
an unsatisfactory gauge for the stellar depths. But that is the mis- 
fortune, not the fault, of the astronomer, who must be content to use 
the measuring-rod which nature gives him. All he can do is to find 
out as nearly as he can its true length. 

When we come to consider how the astronomer is to determine 
this very element,—the sun’s distance,—we find that he is hampered 
with a difficulty of precisely the same character. 

The sun being an inaccessible object, the astronomer can apply no 
other methods to determine its distance,—directly,—than those which 
a surveyor would use in determining the distance of an inaccessible 
castle, or rock, or tree, or the like. We shall see presently that the 
ingenuity of astronomers has, in fact, suggested some other indirect 
methods. But clearly the most satisfactory estimate we can have of 
the sun’s distance, is one founded on such simple notions and involv- 
ing in the main such processes of calculation as we have to deal with 
in ordinary surveying. 

There is, in this respect, no mystery about the solution of the 
famous problem. Unfortunately, there is enormous difficulty. 

. When a surveyor has to determine the distance of an inaccessible 

H2 
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object, he proceeds in the following manner ;—He first very carefully 
measures a base-line of convenient length. Then from either end of 
the base-line he takes the bearings of the inaccessible object,—tha 

is, he observes the direction in which it lies. It is clear that if he 
were now to draw a figure on paper, laying down the base-line to 
some convenient scale, and drawing lines from its ends in directions 
corresponding to the bearings of the observed object, these lines 
would indicate, by their intersection, the true relative position of the 
object. In practice, the mathematician does not trust to so rough a 
method, but applies processes of calculation. 

Now it is clear that in this plan everything depends on the base- 
line. It must not be too short in comparison with the distance of 
the inaccessible object; for then, if we make the least error in ob- 
serving the bearings of the object, we get an important error in the 
resulting determination of the distances. The reader can easily con- 
vince himself of this by drawing an illustrative case or two on paper. 

The astronomer has to take his base-line for determining the sun’s 
distance upon our earth, which is quite a tiny speck in comparison 
with the vast distance which separates us from the sun. It had been 
found difficult enough to determine the moon's distance with such a 
short base-line to work from. But the moon is only about a quarter 
of a million of miles from us, while the sun is more than ninety 
millions of miles off. Thus the problem was made several hundred 
times more difficult,—or, to speak more truthfully, it was rendered 
simply insoluble unless the astronomer could devise some mode of 
observing which should vastly enhance the power of his instruments. 

For let us consider an illustrative case. Suppose there were a 
steeple five miles off, and we had a base-line only two feet long. That 
would correspond as nearly as possible to the case the astronomer 
has to deal with. Now what change of direction could be observed 
in the steeple by merely shifting the eye along a line of two feet ? 
There is a ready way of answering. Invert the matter. Consider 
what a line of two fect long would look like if viewed from a distance 
of five miles. Would its length be appreciable, to say nothing of its 
being measurable? Yet it is just such a problem as the measurement 
of that line which the astronomer would have to solve. 

But even this is not all. In our illustration only one observer is 
concerned, and he would be able to use one set of instruments. 
Suppose, however, that from one end of the two-feet line an observer 
using one set of instruments took the bearing of the steeple; and 
that, half a year after, another observer brought another set of 
instruments and took the bearing of the steeple from the other end of 
the two-feet line, is it not obvious how enormously the uncertainty 
of the result would be increased by such an arrangement as this ? 
One observer would have his own peculiar powers of observation, his 
own peculiar weaknesses ; the other would have different peculiarities. 
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One set of instruments would be characterised by its own faults or 
merits, so would the other. One series of observations would be 
made in summer, with all the disturbing effects due to heat; the 
other would be made in winter, with all the disturbing effects due to 
cold. : 

The observation of the sun is characterised by all these difficulties. 
Limited to the base-lines he can measure on earth, the astronomer 
must set one observer in one hemisphere, another in the other. 
Each observer must have his own set of instruments; and every 
observation which one has made in summer will have to be compared 
with an observation which the other has made in winter. 

Thus we can understand that astronomers should have failed 
totally when they attempted to determine the sun’s distance without 
aid from the other celestial bodies. 

It may seem at first sight as though nothing the other celestial 
bodies could tell the astronomer would be of the least use to him; 
since these bodies are for the most part farther off than the sun, and 
even those which approach nearest to us are still far beyond the 
limits of distanee within which the simple plan followed by surveyors 
could be of any service. And beside’, it might be supposed that 
information about the distance of one celestial body could be of 
no particular service towards the determination of the distance of 
another. 

But two things aid the astronomer at this point. First of all, he 
has discovered the law which associates together the distances of all 
the planets from the sun ; so that if he can determine the distance of 
any one planet he learns immediately the distances of all. Secondly, 
the planets in their motion travel occasionally into such positions that 
they become mighty indices, tracing out on a natural dial-plate the 
significant lesson from which the astronomer hopes to learn so much. 
To take an instance from the motions of another planet than the one 
we are dealing with. Mars comes sometimes so near the earth that the 
distance separating us from him is little more than one-third of that 
which separates us from the sun. Suppose that, at such a time, he 
is seen quite close to a fixed star. That star gives the astronomer 
powerful aid in determining the planet’s distance. For, to observers 
in some parts of the earth, the planet will seem nearer to the star 
than he will to observers elsewhere. A careful comparison of the 
effects thus exhibited will give significant evidence respecting the 
distance of Mars. And we see that the star has served as a fixed 
mark upon the vast natural dial of the heavens, just as the division- 
marks on a clock-face serve to indicate the position of the hands. 

Now we can at once see why Venus holds so important a position 
in this sort of inquiry. Venus is our nearest neighbour among the 
planets. She comes several millions of miles nearer to us than Mars, 
our next neighbour on the other side. That is the primary reason of 
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her being so much considered by astronomers. But there is another 
of equal importance. Venus travels nearer than our earth to the sun. 
And thus there are occasions when she gets directly between the earth 
and the sun. At those times she is seen upon his face, and his face 
serves as a dial-plate by which to measure her movements. When 
an observer at one part of the earth sees her on one part of the sun’s 
face, another observer at some other part of the earth will see her on 
another, and the difference of position, if accurately measured, would 
at once indicate the sun’s distance. As a matter of fact, other modes 
of reading off the indications of the great dial-plate have to be adopted. 
Before proceeding to consider those modes, however, we must deai 
with one or two facts about Venus’s movements, which largely affect 
the question at issue. 

Let us first see what we gain by considering the distance of Venus 
rather than that of the sun. 

At the time of a transit Venus is of course on a line between the 
earth and the sun, and she is at somewhat less than a third of the 
sun’s distance from us. Thus whatever effect an observer’s change 
of place would produce upon the sun, would be more than trebled 
in the case of Venus. But it must not be forgotten that we are to 
judge the motions of Venus by means of the dial-plate formed by the 
solar dise, and that dial-plate is itself shifted as the observer shifts 
his place. Venus is shifted three times as much it is true; but it is 
only the balance of change that our astronomer can recognise. That 
balance is, of course, rather more than twice as great as the sun’s 
change of place. 

So far then we have not gained much, since it has been already 
mentioned that the sun’s change of place is not measurable by any 
process of observation astronomers can apply. 

It is the fact that we have the sun’s dise whereby to measure the 
change that we must chiefly trust to; and even that would be 
insuflicient were it not for the fact that Venus is not at rest, but 
travels athwart the great solar dial-plate. We are thus enabled to 
make a time measurement take the place of a measurement of spacc. 
If an observer in one place sees Venus cross the sun’s face at : 
certain distance from the centre, while an observer at another place 
sees her follow a path slightly farther from the centre, the transit 
will clearly seem longer to the former observer than to the latter. 

This artifice of exchanging a measurement of time for one of 
space,—or vice versd,—is a very common one among astronomers. 
It was Edmund Halley, the friend and pupil of Sir Isaac Newton, who 
suggested its application in the way above described. It will be 
noticed that what is required for the successful application of the 
method is that one set of observers should be as far to the north as 
possible, another as far to the south,»sso that the path of Venus may 
be shifted as much as possible. Clearly the northern observers will 
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see her path shifted as much to the south as it can possibly be, 
while the southern observers will see the path shifted as far as 
possible towards the north. 

One thing, however, is to be remembered. A transit lasts several 
hours, and our observers must be so placed that the sun will not set 
during these hours. This consideration sometimes involves a diffi- 
culty. For our earth does not supply observing room all over her 
surface, and the very region where observation would be most ser- 
viceabie may be covered by a widely-extended ocean. Then, again, 
the observing parties are being rapidly swayed round by the rotating 
earth; and it is often difficult to fix on a spot which may not, 
through this cause, be shifted from a favourable position at the be- 
ginning of the transit to an unfavourable one at the end. 

Without entering on all the points of difficulty involved by such 
considerations as these, we may simply indicate the fact that the 
astronomer has a problem of considerable complexity to solve in 
applying Halley’s mode of observation to a transit of Venus. 

It was long since pointed out by the French . astronomer Delisle 
that the subject may be attacked another way,—that, in fact, instead 
of noticing how much longer the transit lasts in some places than in 
others, the astronomer may inquire how much earlier it begins or 
ends in some places than in others. 

Here is another artifice, extremely simple in principle, though not 
altogether so simple in its application. Our readers must bear with 
us while we briefly describe the qualities of this second method, 
because in reality the whole question of the transit and all the points 
which have to be attended to in the equipment and placing of the 
various observing parties, depend on these preliminary matters. 
Without attending to them,—or at least to such primary points as 
we shall select,—it would be impossible to form a clear conception 
of the circumstances with which astronomers are about to deal. 
There is, however, no real difficulty about this part of the subject, 
and we shall only ask of the reader to give his attention to it for a 
very brief space of time. 

Suppose the whole of that hemisphere of the earth on which the 
sun is shining when the transit is about to begin, were covered with 
observers waiting for the event. As Venus sweeps rapidly onwards 
to the critical part of her path, it is clear that some of these observers 
will get an earlier view of the commencement of the transit than others 
will; just as at a boat race persons variously placed round a projecting 
corner of the course see the leading boat come into view at different 
times. Some one observer on the outer rim of the hemisphere would 
be absolutely the first to see the transit begin. Then rapidly other 
observers would see the phenomenon; and in the course of a few 
minutes some one observer on the outer rim of the hemisphere,— 
almost exactly opposite the first—would be absolutely the last to see 
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the transit begin. From that time the transit would be séen by all 
for several hours,—we neglect the earth’s rotation, of course,—but 
the end of the transit, like the beginning, would not be seen simulta- 
neously by the observers. First one would see it, then in succession 
the rest, and last of all an observer almost exactly opposite the first. 

Now here we have had to consider four observers who occupy 
exceptional positions. There is (1) the one who sees the transit 
begin earliest, (2) the one who sees it begin latest, (3) the one who 
sees it end earliest, and (4) the one who sees it end latest. Let us 
consider the first two only. Suppose these two observers afterwards 
compared notes, and found out what was the exact difference of time 
between their respective observations. Is it not clear that the result 
would at once afford the means of determining the sun’s distance ? 
It would be the simplest of all possible astronomical problems to 
determint over what proportion of her orbit Venus passed in the 
interval of time which elapsed between these observations; and the 
observers would now have learned that that portion of Venus’s orbit 
is so many miles long, for they know what distance separated them, 
and it would be easy to calculate how much less that portion of 
Venus’s orbit is. Thus they would lIcarn what the length of her 
whole orbit is, thence her distance from the sun, and thence the 
sun’s distance from us. 

The two observers who saw the transit end earliest and latest 
could do the like. 

Speaking generally, and neglecting all the complexitics which 
delight the soul of the astronomer, this is Delisle’s method of 
utilising a transit. It has obviously one serious disadvantage as 
compared with the other. An observer at one side of the earth has 
to bring his observations into comparison with those made by an 
observer at the other side of the earth. Each uses the local time of 
the place at which he observes, and it has been calculated that for 
the result to be of value there must not be an error of a single second 
in their estimates of local time. Now, does the reader appreciate the 
fall force of this proviso? Each observer must know so certainly in 
what exact longitude he is, that his estimate of the time when true 
noon occurs shall not be one second wrong! This is all satisfactory 
enough in places where there are regular observatories. But matters 
are changed when we are dealing with such places as Woahoo, 
Kerguelen’s Land, Chatham Island, and the wilds of Siberia. 

Here, however, as in so many other cases, the astronomer must 
take what he can get and be thankful. If Nature insists on not 
revealing her secrets unless astronomers will betake themselves to all 
manner of desert and uncanny places, all astronomers can do is to 
face with boldness the difliculties thus placed in their way, and to do 
their utmost to bring them into complete subjection. 

In the coming transit there are many such difficulties to be encoun- 
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tered. In fact, it is almost impossible to conceive a transit the 
circumstances of which are more inconvenient. On the other hand, 
however, the transit is of such a nature that if once the preliminary 
difficulties are overcome, we can hope more from its indications than 
from those of any other transit which will happen in the course of 
the next few centuries. 

The transit will begin earliest for observers in the neighbourhood 
of the Sandwich Islands, latest for observers near Crozet Island, far 
to the south-east of the Cape of Good Hope. It ends earliest for 
observers far to the south-west of Cape Horn, latest for observers in 
the north-eastern parts of European Russia. Thus we see that so 
far as the application of our second method is concerned, the suitable 
spots are not situated in the most inviting regions of the earth’s 
surface. As the transit happens on December 8th, 1874, the prin- 
cipal northern stations will be very bleak abodes for the observers. 
The southern stations are in yet more dreary regions, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the transit occurs during the summer of the southern 
hemisphere. 

For the application of Halley’s method we require stations where 
the whole transit will be visible, and as the days are very short at 
the northern stations in December, it is as respects these that we 
encounter most difficulty. However, it has been found that many 
places in Northern China, Japan, Eastern Siberia, and Mantchouria 
are suitable for the purpose. The best southern stations for this 
method lie unfortunately on the unexplored Antarctic continent and 
the islands adjacent to it; but Crozet Island, Kerguelen Land, and 
some other places more easy of access than the Antarctic continent, 
will serve very well. Indeed, England has so many stations to 
occupy elsewhere that it is doubtful whether she will care to under- 
take the dangerous and difficult task of exploring the Antarctic wastes 
to secure the best southern station. The work may fairly be left to 
other nations, and doubtless will be efficiently carried out. 

What England will actually undertake has not yet been fully 
decided upon. We may be quite certain that she will send out a 
party to Woahoo or Hawaii to observe the accelerated commence- 
ment of the transit. She will also send observers to watch the 
retarded commencement, but whether to Crozet Island, Kerguelen 
Land, Mauritius, or Rodriguez is uncertain. Possibly two parties 
will be sent out for this purpose, and most likely Crozet Island ind 
Mauritius will be the places selected. It had been thought until 
lately that the sun would be too low at these places when the transit 
begins, but a more exact calculation of the circumstances of the 
transit has shown this to be a mistake. Both Crozet Island and 
Kerguelen Land are very likely to be enveloped in heavy mists during 
the morning hours,—the transit begins soon after sunrise,—henco 
the choice of Mauritius or Rodriguez as a secondary station. 
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England will also be called on to take an important part in observ- 
ing the accelerated end of the transit. A party will probably be sent 
to Chatham Island or Campbell Island, not far from New Zealand. 
It had been thought that at the former island the sun would be too 
low; but here, again, a more exact consideration of the circumstances 
of the transit has led astronomers to the conclusion that the sun will 
be quite high enough at this station. 

The Russian observers are principally concerned with the observa- 
tion of the retarded end of the transit, nearly all the best stations 
lying in Siberia. But there are several stations in British India where 
this phase can be very usefully observed ; and doubtless the skilful 
astronomers and mathematicians who are taking part in the survey of 
India will be invited,—as at the time of the great eclipse,—to give 
their services in the cause of science. Alexandria, also, though 
inferior to several of the Indian stations, will probably be visited by 
an observing party from England. 

It will be seen that England will thus be called on to supply about 
half-a-dozen expeditions to view the transit. All of these will be 
sent out in pursuance of Delisle’s mode of utilising a transit, so 
that, for reasons already referred to, it will be necessary that they 
should be provided with instruments of the utmost delicacy, and very 
carefully constructed.* They will have to remain at their several sta- 
tions for a long time before the transit takes place,—several months, 
at least,—so that they may accurately determine the latitude of the 
temporary observatories they will erect, This is a work requiring 
skilled observers, and recondite processes of calculation. Hence it is 
that the cost of sending out theso observing parties is so considerable. 

The only English party which will apply Halley’s method of 
observation is the one which will be stationed at Crozet Island or Ker- 
guelen Land. This part of their work will be comparatively easy, 
the method only requiring that the duration of the transit should be 
carefully timed. In fact, one of the great advantages of Halley's 
method is the smallness of the expense it involves. A party might 
land the day before the transit and sail away the day after, with 
results at least as trustworthy as those which a party applying 
Delisle’s method could obtain after several months of hard work. It 
is to this, rather than any other cause, that the small expense 
of the observations made in 1769 is to be referred. And doubt- 
less had it been decided by our astronomical authorities to apply 
Halley’s method solely or principally, the expense of the transit- 
observations would have been materially lessened. There would, 
however, have been a risk of failure through the occurrence of bad 
weather at the critical stations ; whereas now,—as other nations will 

* It is held to be of the utmost importance that all the observing partics 


should use similar telescopes. It is probable that the class of telescope selected 
will be Browning’s 6-inch reflectors. 
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doubtless avail themselves of Halley’s method,—the chance that the 
transit-observations will fail through meteorological causes is very 
largely diminished. Science will owe much to the generosity of 
England in this respect. 

It is, indeed, only recently that the possibility of applying Halley's 
method has been recognised. It had been thought that the method 
must fail totally in 1874. But on a more careful examination of the 
circumstances of the transit, 2 French astronomer, M. Puiseux, was 
enabled to announce that this is not the case. Almost simultancously 
the present writer published calculations pointing to a similar result ; 
but having carried the processes a few steps further than M. Puiseux, 
he was able to show that Halley’s method is not only available in 
1874, but is the more powerful method of the two. 

Unfortunately, there is an element of doubt in the inquiry of which 
no amount of care on the part of our observers and mathematicians 
will enable them to get rid. We refer to the behaviour of Venus 
_ herself. It is to the peculiarity we are now to consider that the 
quasi failure of the observations made in 1769 must be attributed. 
It is true that Mr. Stone, the eminent first-assistant at the Greenwich 
Observatory, has managed to remove the major part of the doubts 
which clouded the results of those observations. But not even his 
skill and patience can serve to remove the blot which a century of 
doubt has seemed to throw upon the most exact of the sciences. We 
shall now show how much of the blame of that unfortunate century 
of doubt is to be ascribed to Venus. 

At a transit, astronomers confine their attention to one particular 
phase,—the moment, namely, when Venus just seems to lie wholly 
within the outline of the sun’s disc. This at least was what Halley 
and Delisle both suggested as desirable. Unfortunately, Venus had 
not been consulted, and when the time of the transit came she 
declined to enter upon or leave the sun’s face in the manner sug- 
gested by the astronomers. Consider, for example, her conduct when 
entering on the sun’s face ;— 

At first as the black disc of the planet gradually notched the edge 
of the sun’s disc, all seemed going on well. But when somewhat more 
than half of the planet was on the sun’s face, it began to be noticed 
that Venus was losing her rotundity of figure. She became gradually 
more and more pear-shaped, until at last she looked very much like a 
peg-top touching with its point the edge of the sun’s disc. Then 
suddenly,—‘‘ as by a lightning flash,” said one observer,—the top 
lost its peg, and then gradually Venus recovered her figure, and the 
transit proceeded without further change on her part until the time 
came for her to leave tho sun’s face, when similar peculiarities took 
place in a reversed order. 

Here was a serious difficulty indeed. For when was the moment 
of true contact? Was it when the peg-top figure seemed just to 
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touch the edge of the sun? This seemed unlikely, because a moment 
after the planet seemed well removed from the sun’s edge. Was it 
when the rotund part of the planet belonged to a figure which would 
have touched the sun’s edge if the rotundity had been perfect else- 
where ? This, again, seemed unlikely, because at this moment the 
black band connecting Venus and the sun was quite wide. And, 
besides, if this were the true moment of contact, what eye could be 
trusted to determine the occurrence of a relation so peculiar? Yet 
the interval between this phase and the final or peg-top phase lasted 
several seconds,—as many as twenty-two in one instance in 1769,— 
and the whole success of the observation depended on exactness 
within three or four seconds at the outside. 

We know that Venus will act in precisely the same manner in 1874. 
If we had been induced to hope that improvements in our telescopes 
would diminish the peculiarity, the observations of the transit of 
Mercury in November, 1868, would have sufficed to destroy that 
hope, for even with the all but perfect instruments of the Greenwich 
Observatory, Mercury assumed the peg-top disguise in the most 
unpleasing manner. 

It may be asked, then, What do astronomers propose to do in 1874 
to prevent Venus from misleading them again as she did in 1769 ? 
Much has already been done towards this end. Mr. Stone undertook 
a series of careful researches to determine the law according to which 
Venus may be expected to behave, or to misbehave herself; and the 
result is that he has been able to tell the observers exactly what they 
will have to look for, and exactly what it is most important that they 
should record. In 1769, observers recorded their observations in 
such doubtful terms, owing to their ignorance of the real significance 
of the peculiarities they witnessed, that the mathematicians who had 
to make use of those observations were misled. Hine ille lacryme. 
Hence it is that an undeserved reproach has fallen upon the “ exact 
science.” 

The amount of the error resulting from the misinterpretation of the 
observations made in 1769 was, however, very small indeed, when its 
true character is considered. It is, indeed, easy to make the error seem 
enormous. The sun’s distance came out some four millions of miles 
too large, and that seems no trifling error. Then again, the resulting 
estimate of the distance of Neptune came out more than a hundred 
million miles too great; while even this enormous error was as 
nothing when compared with that which resulted when the distances 
of the fixed stars were considered. 

But this is an altogether erroneous mode of estimating the effect of 
the error. It would be as absurd to count up the number of hairs’ 
breadth by which the geographer’s estimates of the length and breadth 
of England may be in error. In all such matters it is relative and 
not absolute error we have to consider. A microscopist would have 
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made a bad mistake who should over-estimate the length of a fly’s 
proboscis by a single hair's breadth; but the astronomer had made 
a wonderfully successful measurement of the sun’s distance who 
deduced it within three or four millions of miles of the true value. 
For it is readily calculable that the errcr in the estimated relative 
bearing of the sun as seen from opposite sides of the earth, corre- 
sponds to the angle which a hair’s breadth subtends when seen from 
a distance of 125 feet. 

The error was first detected when other modes of determining the 
sun’s distance were applied by the skilful astronomers and physicists 
of our own day. We have no space to describe as fully as they 
deserve the ingenious processes by which the great problem has been 
attacked without aid from Venus. Indeed, we can but barely mention 
the principles on which those methods depend. But to the reader 
who takes interest in astronomy, we can recommend no subject aa 
better worth studying than the masterly researches of Foucault, 
Leverrier, Stone, and Hansen upon the problem of the sun’s distance. 

The problem has been attacked in four several ways. First, the 
tremendous velocity of light has been measured by an ingenious 
arrangement of revolving mirrors; the result combined with the 
known time occupied by light in travelling across the earth’s orbit 
immediately gave the sun’s distance. Secondly, a certain irregularity 
in the moon's motion, due to the fact that she is most disturbed by 
the sun when traversing that half of her path which is nearest to 
him, was pressed into the service with similar results. Thirdly, an 
irregularity in the earth’s motion, due to the fact that she circles 
around the common centre of gravity of her own mass and the 
moon's, was made a means of attacking the problem. Lastly, Mars, 
a planet which, as we have already mentioned, approaches us almost 
as nearly as Venus, was found an efficient ally. 

The result of calculations founded on these methods showed that 
the sun’s distance instead of being about 95,000,000 miles, is little 
more than 91,500,000 miles. And recently, by a careful re-examina- 
tion of the observations made upon Venus in 1769, Mr. Stone has 
shown that they point to a similar result. 

Doubtless, however, we must wait for the transit of Venus in 
1874, before forming a final decision as to the estimate of the sun’s 
distance which is to take its place in popular works on astronomy 
during the next century or so. Nothing but an unlooked-for com- 
bination of unfavourable circumstances can cause the failure of our 
hopes. Certainly, if we should fail in obtaining satisfactory results 
in 1874, the world will not say that the generosity of the English 
Government has been at fault, since it would be difficult to find a 
parallel in the history of modern science, to the munificence of the 
grant which has been made this year for expeditions to observe a 
phenomenon whose interest and importance are purely scientific. 





AN EDITOR’S TALE. 
THE TURKISH BATH. 
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Tr was in the month of August. The world had gone to the moors 
and the Rhine, but we were still kept in town by the exigencies of 
our position. We had been worked hard during the preceding 
year and were not quite as well as our best friends might have 
wished us;—and we resolved upon taking a Turkish bath. This 
little story records the experience of one individual man; but our 
readers, we hope, will, without a grudge, allow us the use of the 
editorial we. We doubt whether the story could be told at all in 
any other form. We resolved upon taking a Turkish bath, and at 
about three o’clock in the day we strutted from the outer to the 
inner room of the establishment in that light costume and with that 
air of Arabic dignity which are peculiar to the place. 

As everybody has not taken a Turkish bath in Jermyn Strcet, 
we will give the shortest possible description of the position. We 
had entered of course in the usual way, leaving our hat and our boots 
and our “‘ valuables” among the numerous respectable assistants who 
throng the approaches; and as we had entered we had obscrved a 
stout, middle-aged gentleman on the other side of the street, clad in 
vestments somewhat the worse for wear, and to our eyes particularly 
noticeable by reason of the tattered condition of his gloves. A well- 
to-do man may have no gloves, or may simply carry in. his hands 
those which appertain to him rather as a thing of custom than for 
any use for which he requires them. But a tattered glove, worn on 
the hand, is to our eyes the surest sign of a futile attempt at outer 
respectability. It is melancholy to us beyond expression. Our 
brother ¢ditors, we do not doubt, are acquainted with the tattered 
glove, and have known the sadness which it produces. If there be 
an editor whose heart has not been softened by the feminine tattered 
glove, that editor is not our brother. In this instance the tattered 
glove was worn by a man; and though the usual indication of poor 
circumstances was conveyed, there was nevertheless something jaunty 
in the gentleman’s step which preserved him from the desecration 
of pity. We barely saw him, but still were thinking of him as we 
passed into the building with the oriental letters on it, and took off 
our boots, and pulled out our watch and purse. 

We were of course accommodated with two checked towels; and, 
having in vain attempted to show that we were to the manner born 
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by fastening the larger of them satisfactorily round our own otherwise 
naked person, had obtained the assistance of one of those very 
skilful eastern boys who glide about the place and create envy by 
their familiarity with its mysteries. With an absence of all bashful- 
ness which soon grows upon one, we had divested ourselves of our 
ordinary trappings beneath the gaze of five or six young men lying 
on surrounding sofas,—among whom we recognised young Walker 
of the Treasury, and hereby testify on his behalf that he looks 
almost as fine a fellow without his clothes as he does with them,— 
and had strutted through the doorway into the bath-room, trailing 
our second towel behind us. Having observed the matter closely in 
the course of perhaps half-a-dozen visits, we are prepared to recom- 
mend that mode of entry to our young friends as being at the same 
time easy and oriental. There are those who wear the second towel 
as a shawl, thereby np doubt achieving a certain decency of garb; 
but this is done to the utter loss of all dignity; and a feminine 
appearance is produced,—such as is sometimes that of a lady of fifty 
looking after her maid servants at seven o'clock in the morning and 
intending to dress again before breakfast. And some there are who 
carry it under the arm,—simply as a towel; but these are they who, 
from English perversity, wilfully rob the institution of that picturesque 
orientalism which should be its greatest charm. A few are able to 
wear the article as a turban, and that no doubt should be done by 
all who are competent to achieve the position. We have observed that 
men who can do so enter the bath-room with an air and are received 
there with a respect which no other arrangement of the towel will 
produce. We have tried this ; but as the turban gets over our eyes, 
and then falls altogether off our brow, we have abandoned it. In 
regard to personal deportment, depending partly on the step, some- 
what on the eye, but chiefly on the costume, it must be acknowledged 
that ‘‘ the attempt and not the deed confounds us.’”’ It is not every 
man who can carry a blue towel as a turban, and look like an Arab 
in the streets of Cairo, as he walks slowly down the room-in Jermyn 
Street with his arms crossed on his naked breast. The attempt and 
not the deed does confound one shockingly. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that the second towel should be trailed. The effect is good, and 
there is no difficulty in the trailing which may not be overcome. 

We had trailed our way into the bath-room, and had slowly 
walked to one of those arm-chairs in which it is our custom on such 
occasions to seat ourselves, and to await sudation. There are 
marble couches; and if a man be able to lie on stone for half-an- 
hour without a movement beyond that of clapping his hands, or 
a sound beyond a hollow-voiced demand for water, the effect is not 
bad. But he loses everything if he tosses himself uneasily on his 
hard couch, and we acknowledge that our own elbows are always 
in the way of our own comfort, and that our bones become sore. 
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We think that the marble sofas must be intended for the younger 
Turks. If aman can stretch himself on stone without suffering for 
the best part of an hour,—or, more bravely perhaps, without appear- 
ing to sufler, let him remember that all is not done even then. Very 
much will depend on the manner in which he claps his hands, and the 
hollowness of the voice in which he calls for water. There should, we 
think, be two blows of the palms. One is very weak, and proclaims 
its own futility. Even to dull London ears it seems at once to want 
the eastern tone. We have heard three given effectively, but we 
think that it requires much practice ; and even when it is perfect, 
the result is that of western impatience rather than of eastern 
gravity. No word should be pronounced, beyond that one word,— 
Water. The cffect should be as though the whole mind were so 
devoted to the sudorifie process as to admit of no extraneous idea. 
There should seem to be almost an agony in the effort,—as though 
the man enduring it, conscious that with success he would come 
forth a god, was aware that being as yet but mortal he may perish 
in the attempt. Two claps of the hand and a call for water, and 
that repeated with an interval of ten minutes, are all the external 
signs of life that the young Turkish bather may allow to himself 
while he is stretched upon his marble couch. 

We had taken a chair,—well aware that nothing god-like could be 
thus achieved, and contented to obtain the larger amount of human 
comfort. The chairs are placed two and two, and a custom has 
grown up,—of which we scarcely think that the origin has been 
eastern,—in accordance with which friends occupying these chairs’ 
will spend their time in conversation. The true devotee to the 
Turkish baths will, we think, never speak at all; but when the 
speaking is low in tone, just something between a whisper and an 
articulate sound, the slight murmuring hum produced is not dis- 
agreeable. We cannot quite make up our mind whether this use of 
the human voice be or be not oriental; but we think that it adds to 
tho mystery, and upon the whole it gratifies. Let it be understood, 
however, that harsh, resonant, clearly-expressed speech is damnable. 
The man who talks aloud to his friend about the trivial affairs of life 
is selfish, ignorant, unpoctical,—and English in the very worst sense 
of the word. Who but an ass proud of his own capacity for braying 
would venture to dispel the illusions of a score of bathers, by observing 
aloud that the House sat till three o’clock that morning ? 

But though friends may talk in low voices, a man without a friend 
will hardly fall into conversation at the Turkish Bath. It is said that 
our countrymen are unapt to speak to each other without introduc- 
tion, and this inaptitude is certainly not decreased by the fact that 
two men meet each other with nothing on but a towel apiece. 
Finding yourself next to a man in such a garb, you hardly know 
where to begin. And then there lies upon you the weight of that 
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necessity of maintaining a certain dignity of deportment which has 
undoubtedly grown upon you since you succeeded in freeing yourself 
from your socks and trousers. For ourselves, we have to admit that 
the difficulty is much increased by the fact that we are shortsighted, 
and are obligated by the sudorific processes and by the shampooing 
and washing that are to come, to leave our spectacles behind us. 
The delicious wonder of the place is no doubt increased to us, but 
our incapability of discerning aught of those around us in that low 
gloomy light is complete. Jones from Friday Street, or even Walker 
from the Treasury, are the same to us as one of those Asiatic slaves 
who administer to our comfort, and flit about the place with admirable 
decorum and self-respect. On this occasion we had barely seated 
ourselves, when another bather, with slow, majestic step, came to 
the other chair; and, with a manner admirably adapted to the place, 
stretching out his naked legs, and throwing back his naked shoulders, 
seated himself beside us. We are much given to speculations on the 
characters and probable circumstances of those with whom we are 
brought in contact. Our editorial duties require that it should be so. 
How should we cater for the public did we not observe the public in 
all its moods? We thought that we could see at once that this was 
no ordinary man, and we may as well aver here, at the beginning of 
our story, that subsequent circumstances proved our first conceptions 
to be correct. The absolute features of the gentleman we did not, 
indeed, see plainly. The gloom of the place and our own deficiency 
of sight forbade it. But we could discern the thorough man of the 
world, the traveller who had seen many climes, the cosmopolitan to 
whom East and West were alike, in every motion that he made. We 
confess that we were anxious for conversation, and that we struggled 
within ourselves for an apt subject, thinking how we might begin. 
But the apt subject did not occur to us, and we should have passed 
that half hour of repose in silence had not our companion been more 
ready than ourselves. ‘‘ Sir,” said he, turning round in his seat with 
a peculiar and captivating grace, ‘‘I shall not, I hope, offend or trans- 
gress any rule of politeness by speaking to a stranger.” There 
was ease and dignity in his manner, and at the same time some 
slight touch of humour which was very charming. I thought that 
I detected just a hint of an Irish accent in his tone; but if so the 
dear brogue of his country, which is always delightful to me, had 
been so nearly banished by intercourse with other tongues as to leave 
the matter still a suspicion,—a suspicion, or rather a hope. 

‘“‘ By no means,”’ we answered, turning round on our left shoulder, 
but missing the grace with which he had made his movement. 

‘‘ There is nothing,” said he, ‘‘ to my mind so absurd as that two 
men should be seated together for an hour without venturing to open 
their mouths because they do not know each other. And what matter 
does it make whether a man has his breeches on or is without them ?”” 
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My hope had now become an assurance. As he named the article 
of clothing which peculiarly denotes a man he gave a picturesque 
emphasis to the word which was certainly Hibernian. Who does not 
know the dear sound? And, as a chanee companion for a few idle 
minutes, is there any one so likely to prove himself agreeable as a 
well-informed, travelled Irishman ? 

‘And yet,” said we, “‘men do depend mueh on their outward 
paraphernalia.” 

‘Indeed and they do,” said our friend. ‘And why? Because 
they can trust their tailors when they can’t trust themselves. Give 
me the man who can make a speech without any of the accessories 
of the pulpit, who can preach what sermon there is in him without 
a pulpit.” His words were energetic, but his voice was just suited 
to the place. Had he spoken aloud, so that others might have heard 
him, we should have left our chair, and have retreated to one of the 
inner and hotter rooms at the moment. His words were perfectly 
audible, but he spoke in a fitting whisper. ‘It is a part of my creed,” 
he continued, ‘‘ that we should never lose even a quarter of an hour. 
What a strange mass of human beings one finds in this city of 
London!” 

‘‘A mighty mass, but not without a plan,” we replied. 

** Bedad,—and it’s hard enough to find the plan,” said he. It 
struck me that after that he rose into a somewhat higher flight of 
speech, as though he had remembered and was desirous-of dropping 
his country. It is the customary and perhaps the only fault of an 
Irishman. ‘ Whether it be there or not, we can expatiate free, as the 
poet says. How unintelligible is London! New York or Constanti- 
nople one can understand,—or even Paris. One knows what the 
world is doing in these cities, and what men desire.” 

‘¢ What men desire is nearly the same in all cities,” we remarked, 
—and not without truth, as we think. 

‘‘Ts it money you mane ?” he said, again relapsing. ‘‘ Yes; money, 
no doubt, is the grand desideratum,—the ‘ to prepon,’ the ‘to kalon,’ 
the ‘to pan!’” Plato and Pope were evidently at his fingers’ ends. 
We did not conclude from this slight evidence that he was thoroughly 
imbued with the works either of the-poet or the philosopher; but we 
hold that for the ordinary purposes of conversation a superficial know- 
ledge of many things goes further than an intimacy with one or two. 
“‘ Money,” continued he, ‘is everything, no doubt; rem,—rem; rem, 
si possis recte, si non ; you know the rest. I don’t complain of 
that. I like money myself. I know its value. I've had it, and,— 
T'm not ashamed to say it, sir,—I’ve been without it.” 

‘‘ Our sympathies are completely with you in reference to the latter 
position,” we said,—remembering, with a humility which we hope is 
natural to us, that we were not always editors. ; 

** What I complain of is,” said our new friend still whispering, as 
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he: passed his hand over his arms and legs, to learn whether the 
temperature of the room was producing its proper effect, “‘ that if a 
man here in London have a diamond, or a pair of boots, or any special 
skill at his command, he cannot take his article to the proper mart, 
and obtain for it the proper price.” 

“* Can he do that in Constantinople ?” we inquired. 

‘‘Much better and more accurately than he can in London. And 
so he can in Paris!” We did not believe this; but as we were 
thinking after what fashion we would express our doubts, he branched 
off so quickly to a matter of supply and demand with which we were 
specially interested, that we lost the opportunity of arguing the 
general question. ‘A man of letters,” he said, “a capable and 
an instructed man of letters, can always get a market for his wares 
in Paris.” 

‘*A capable and instructed man of letters will do so in London,” 
we said, ‘as soon as he proved his claims. He must prove them in 
Paris before they can be allowed.” 

‘Yes ;—he must prove them. By-the-bye, will you have a 
cheroot?” So saying, he stretched out his hand, and took from the 
marble slab beside him two cheroots, which he had placed there. 
He then proceeded to explain that he did not bring in his case because 
of the heat, but that he was always “ muni,”—that was his phrase, 
—with a couple,.in the hope that he might meet an acquaintance with 
whom to share them. I accepted his offer, and when we had walked 
round the chamber to a light provided for the purpose, we reseated 
ourselves. His manner of moving about the place was so good that 
I felt it to be a pity that he should ever have on a rag more than he 
wore at present. His tobacco, I must own, did not appear to me to 
be of the first class; but then I am not in the habit of smoking 
cheroots, and am no judge of the merits of the weed as grown in the 
East. ‘‘ Yes ;—a man in Paris must prove his capability ; but then 
how easily he can do it, if the fact to be proved be there! And how 
certain is the mart, if he have the thing to sell!” 

We immediately denied that in this respect there was any difference 
between the two capitals, pointing out what we bclieve to be a fact, 
—that in one capital as in the other, there exists, and must ever 
exist, extreme difficulty in proving the possession of an art so difficult 
to define as capability of writing for the press. ‘ Nothing but success 
can prove it,” we said, as we slapped our thigh with an energy 
altogether unbecoming our position as a Turkish bather. 

‘‘A man may have a talent then, and he cannot use it till he have 
used it! He may possess a diamond, and cannot sell it till he have 
it! What is a man to do who wishes to engage himself in any of the 
multifarious duties of the English press? How is he to begin? In 
New York I can tell such a one where to go at once. Let him show 
in conversation that he is an educated man, and they will give him a 
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trial on the staff of any newspaper ;—they will let him run his venture 
for the pages of any magazine. He may write his fingers off here, 
and not an editor of them all will read a word that he writes.” 

Here he touched us, and we were indignant. When he spoke of 
the magazines we knew that he was wrong. ‘* With newspapers,” 
we said, ‘“‘we imagine it to be impossible that contributors should 
from the outside world be looked at ; but papers sent to the magazines, 
—at any rate to some of them,—are read.” 

‘“‘T believe,” said he, ‘that a little farce is kept up. They keep a 
boy to look at a line or two and then return the manuscript. The 
pages are filled by the old stock-writers, who are sure of the market 
let them send what they will,—padding-mongers who work eight hours 
a day and hardly know what they write about.” We again loudly 
expressed our opinion that he was wrong, and that there did exist 
magazines, the managers of which were sedulously anxious to obtain 
the assistance of what he called literary capacity, wherever they could 
find it. Sitting there at the Turkish bath with nothing but a towel 
round us, we could not declare ourselves to a perfect stranger, and 
we think that as a rule editors should be impalpable ;—but we did 
express our opinion very strongly. 

“‘And you believe,” said he, with something of scorn in his voice, 
‘“‘that if a man who had been writing English for the press in other 
countries,—in New York say, or in Doblin,—a man of undoubted 
capacity, mind you, were to make the attempt here, in London, he 
would get a hearing.” 

‘* Certainly he avould,” said we. 

‘‘ And would any editor see him unless he came with an intro- 
duction from some special friend ?” 

We paused a moment before we answered this, because the question 
was to us one having a very special meaning. Let an editor do his 
duty with ever so pure a conscience, let him spend all his days and 
haii his nights reading manuscripts and holding the balance fairly 
between the public ard those who wish to feed the public, let his 
industry be never so unwearied and his impartiality never so un- 
flinching, still he will, if possible, avoid the pain of personally repel- 
ling those to whom he is obliged to give an unfavourable answer. 
But we at the Turkish Bath were quite impalpable to the outer world, 
and might hazard an opinion, as any stranger might have done. And 
we have seen very many such visitors as those to whom our friend 
alluded ; and may, perhaps, see many more. 

“Yes,” said we. ‘An editor might or might not see such a 
gentleman ; but, if pressed, no doubt he would. An English editor 
would be quite as likely to do so as a French editor.” This we 
declared with energy, having felt ourselves to be ruffled by the asser- 
tion that these things are managed better in Paris or in New York 
than in London. 
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‘‘ Then, Mr. ——-, would you give me an interview, if I call with a 
little manuscript which I have to-morrow morning ?” said my Irish 
friend, addressing us with a beseeching tone, and calling us by the very 
name by which we are known among our neighbours and tradesmen. 
We felt that everything was changed between us, and that the man 
had plunged a dagger into us. 

Yes; he had plunged a dagger into us. Had we had our clothes 
on, had we felt ourselves to possess at the moment our usual form of 
life, we think that we could have rebuked him. As it was we could 
only rise from our chair, throw away the fag end of the filthy cheroot 
which he had given us, and clap our hands half-a-dozen times for the 
Asiatic to come and shampoo us. But the Irishman was at our 
elbow. ‘* You will let me see you to-morrow ?” he said. ‘‘My name 
is Molloy,—Michael Molloy. I have not a card about me, because 
my things are outside there.” 

‘‘A card would do no good at all,” we said, again clapping our 
hands for the shampoocr. 

‘“‘T may call, then ?” said Mr. Michael Molloy. 

‘“‘ Certainly ;—yes, you can call if you please.” Then, having 
thus ungraciously acceded to the request made to us, we sat down on 
the marble bench and submitted ourselves to the black attendant. 
During the whole of the following operation, while the man was 
pummelling our breast and poking our ribs, and pinching our toes,— 
while he was washing us down afterwards, and reducing us gradually 
from the warm water to the cold,—we were thinking of Mr. Michael 
Molloy, and the manner in which he had entrapped us into a confi- 
dential conversation. The scoundrel must have plotted it from the 
very first, must have followed us into the bath, and taken his seat 
beside us with a deliberately premeditated scheme. He was, too, 
just the man whom we should not have chosen to see with a worth- 
less magazine article in his hand. We think that we can be 
efficacious by letter, but we often feel ourselves to be weak when 
brought face to face with our enemies. At that moment our anger 
was hot against Mr. Molloy. And yet we were conscious of a some- 
thing of pride which mingled with our feelings. It was clear to us 
that Mr. Molloy was no ordinary person; and it did in some degree 
gratify our feelings that such a one should have taken so much trouble 
to encounter us. We had found him to be a well-informed, pleasant 
gentleman ; and the fact that he was called Molloy and desired to 
write for the magazine over which we presided, could not really be 
taken as detractiag from his merits. ‘Thcre had doubtless been a 
fraud committed on us,—a palpable fraud. The man had extracted 
assurances from us by a false pretence that he did not know us. But 
then the idea, on his part, that anything could be gained by his doing . 
80, was in itself a compliment to us. . That such a man should take 
so much trouble to approach us,—one who could quote Horace and 
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talk about the “to kalon,’—was an acknowledgment of our powcr. 
As we returned to the outer chamber we looked round to see Mr. 
Molloy im his usual garments, but he was not as yet there. We 
waited while we smoked one of our own cigars, but he came not. 
He had, so far, gained his object ; and, as we presumed, preferred to 
run the risk of too long a course of hot air to risking his object by 
seeing us again on that afternoon. At last we left the building, and 
are bound to confess that our mind dwelt much on Mr. Michael 
Molloy during the remainder of that evening. 

It might be that after all we should gain much by the singular 
mode of introduction which the man had adopted. He was certainly 
clever, and if he could write as well as he could talk his services 
might be of value. Punctually at the hour named he was announced, 
and we did not now for one moment think of declining the interview. 
Mr. Molloy had so far gained his object that we could not resort to 
the certainly not unusual practice of declaring ourselves to be too 
closely engaged to see any one, and of sending him word that he 
should confide to writing whatever he might have to say to us. It 
had, too, occurred to us that, as Mr. Molloy had paid his three 
shillings and sixpence for the Turkish Bath, he would rot prove to be 
one of that class of visitors whose appeals to tender-hearted editors 
are so peculiarly painful. ‘I am willing to work day and night for 
my wife and children; and if you will use this short paper in your 
next number it will save us from starvation for a month! Yes, sir, 
from,—starvation!” Who is to resist such an appeal as that, or 
to resent it. But the editor knows that he is bound in honesty to 
resist it altogether,—so to steel himself against it that it shall have 
no effect upon him, at least, as regards the magazine which is in his 
hands ; and yet if the short thing be only decently written, if it be 
not absurdly bad, what harm will its publication do to any one? If 
the waste,—let us call it waste,—of half-a-dozen pages will save a 
family from hunger for a month, will they not be well wasted? But 
yet, again, such tenderness is absolutely incompatible with common 
honesty,—and equally so with common prudence. We think that 
our readers will see the difficulty, and understand how an editor may 
wish to avoid those interviews with tattered gloves. But my friend, 
Mr. Michael Molloy, had had three and sixpence to spend on a 
Turkish Bath, had had money wherewith to buy,—certainly, the very 
vilest of cigars. We thought of all this as Mr. Michael Molloy was 
ushered into our room. 

The first thing we saw was the tattered glove ; and then we imme- 
diately recognised the stout middle-aged gentleman whom we had 
seen on the other side of Jermyn Street as we entered the bathing 
establishment. It had never before occurred to us that the two per- 
sons were the same,—not though the impression made by the poverty- 
stricken appearance of the man in the street had remained distinct 
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upon our mind. The features of the gentleman we had hardly even yet 
seen at all. Nevertheless we had known and distinctly recognised his 
outward gait and mien, both with and without his clothes. One tattered 
glove he now wore, and the other he carried in his gloved hand. As 
we saw this we were aware at once that all our preconception had 
been wrong, that too common appeal would be made, and that we 
must resist it as best we might. 

There was still a certain jauntiness in his air as he addressed us. 
‘IT hope thin,” said he as we shook hands with him, “ ye’ll not take 
amise the little ruse by which we caught ye.” 

‘* Tt was a ruse then, Mr. Molloy.” 

*¢ Divil a doubt o’ that, Mr. Editor.” 

“But you were coming to the Turkish Bath independently of our 
visit there ?” 

‘Sorrow a bath I'd ’ve cum to at all, only I saw you go into the 
place. I'd just five and ninepence in my pocket, and says I to myself, 
Mick, me boy, it’s a good investment. There was three and sixpence 
for them savages to rub me down, and threepence for the two cheroots 
from the little shop round the corner. I wish they’d been better for 
your sake.” 

It had been a plant from beginning to end, and the “to kalon” 
and the half-dozen words from Horace had all been parts of Mr. 
Molloy’s little game! And how well he had played it! The out- 
ward trappings of the man as we now saw them were poor and mean, 
and he was mean-looking too, because of his trappings. But there 
had been nothing mean about him as he strutted along with a blue- 
checked towel round his body. How well the fellow had understood 
it all, and had known his own capacity! ‘‘ And now that you are 
here, Mr. Molloy, what can we do for you ?”’ we said with as pleasant 
a smile as we were able to assume. Of course we knew what was to 
follow. Out came the roll of paper of which we had already seen 
the end projecting from his breast pocket, and we were assured that 
we should find the contents of it exactly the thing for our magazine. 
There is no longer any diffidence in such matiers,—no reticence in 
preferring claims and singing one’s own praises. Ail that has gone 
by since eompetitive examination has become the order of the day. 
No man, no woman, no girl, no boy, hesitates now to declare his or 
her own excellence and capability. ‘‘ It’s just a short thing on social 
manners,” said Mr. Molloy, “‘ and if ye'll be so good as to cast ye’r 
eye over it, I think ye’ll find I’ve hit the nail on the head. ‘ The Five 
o'clock Tay-table,’ is what I’ve called it.” 

*‘ Oh ;—the five o'clock tea-table.” 

“Don’t ye like the name ?” 

‘** About social manners, is it?” 

“Just a rap on the knuckles for some of them. Sharp, short, and 
decisive! I don’t doubt but what ye’ll like it.” 
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To declare, as though by instinct, that that was not the kind of 
thing we wanted, was as much a matter of course as it is for a man 
buying a horse to say that he does not like the brute’s legs or that he 
falls away in his quarters. And Mr. Molloy treated our objection 
just as does the horse-dealer those of his customers. He assured us 
with a smile,—with a smile behind which we could see the craving 
eagerness of his heart,—that his little article was just the thing for 
us. Our immediate answer was of course ready. If he would leave 
the paper with us, we would look at it and return it if it did not 
scem to suit us. There is a half promise about this reply which too 
often produces a false satisfaction in the breast of a beginner. With 
such a one it is the second interview which is to be dreaded. But 
my friend Mr. Molloy was not new to the work, and was aware that 
if possible he should make further use of the occasion which he had 
earned for himself at so considerable a cost. ‘ Ye'll read it ;—will 
ye?” he said. 

‘Oh, certainly. We'll read it certainly.” 

** And ye'll use it if ye can?”’ 

** As to that, Mr. Molloy, we can say nothing. We've got to look 
solely to the interest of the periodical.” 

** And, sure, what can ye do better for the periodical than print a 
paper like that, which there is not a lady at the West End of the 
town won't be certain to read?” 

“At any rate we'll look at it, Mr. Molloy,” said we, standing up 
from our chair. 

But still ho hesitated in his going,—and did not go. ‘I’m a mar. 
ried man, Mr. »” he said. We simply bowed our head at the 
announcement. ‘I wish you could see, Mrs. Molloy,” he added. 
We muttered something as to the pleasure it would give us to make 
the acquaintance of so estimable a lady. ‘‘ There isn’t a better 
woman than herself this side of heaven, though I say it that 
oughtn’t,” said he. ‘And we've three young ones.” We knew the 
argument that was coming ;—knew it so well, and yet were so 
unable to accept it as any argument! ‘Sit down one moment, 
Mr. ,” he continued, ‘till I tell you a short story.” We 
pleaded our engagements, averring that they were peculiarly heavy 
at that moment. ‘Sure, and we know what that manes,” said 
Mr. Molloy. “It’s just,—walk out of this as quick as you came in. 
It’s that what it manes.” And yet as he spoke there was a twinkle 
of humour in his eye that was almost irresistible; and we ourselves, 
—we could not forbear to smile. When we smiled we knew that we 
were lost. ‘Come, now, Mr. Editor; when you think how much it 
cost me to get the inthroduction, you'll listen to me for five minutes 
any way.” 

‘“‘ We will listen to you,” we said, resuming our chair,—remem- 
bering as we did so the three-and-sixpence, the two cigars, the 
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‘¢ to kalon,” the line from Pope, and the half line from Horace. The 
man had taken much trouble with the view of placing himself where 
he now was. When we had been all but naked together I had taken 
him to be the superior of the two, and what were we that we should 
refuse him an interview simply because he had wares to sell which 
we should only be to willing to buy at his price if they were fit for 
our use ? 

Then he told his tale. As for Paris, Constantinople, and New 
York, he frankly admitted that he knew nothing of those capitals. 
When we reminded him, with some ill-nature as we thought after- 
wards, that he had assumed an intimacy with the current literature of 
the three cities, he told us that such remarks were “just the spark- 
ling gims of conversation in which a man shouldn’t expect to find 
tale diamonds.” Of ‘“‘Doblin” he knew every street, every lane, 
every newspaper, every editor; but the poverty, dependence, and 
general poorness of a provincial press had crushed him, and he had 
boldly resolved to try a fight in the “‘ methropolis of litherature.” He 
referred us to the managers of the “‘ Boyne Bouncer,” the ‘‘ Clontarf 
Chronicle,” the ‘‘ Donnybrook Debater,” and the “‘ Echoes of Erin,” 
assuring us that we should find him to be as well esteemed as known 
in the offices of those widely-circulated publications. His reading he 
toli us was unbounded, and the pen was as ready to his hand as 
is the plough to the hand of the husbandman. Did we not think ita 
noble ambition in him thus to throw himself into the great “areanay ” 
as he called it, and try his fortune in the “‘ methropolis of litherature?”’ 
He paused for a reply, and we were driven to acknowledge that 
whatever might be said of our friend’s prudence, his courage was 
undoubted. ‘I’ve got it here,” said he. ‘I’ve got it all here.” 
And he touched his right breast with the fingers of his left hand, 
which still wore the tattered glove. 

He had succeeded in moving us. ‘ Mr. Molloy,” we said, “ we'll 
read your paper, and we'll then do the best we can for you. We 
must tell you fairly that we hardly like your subject, but if the 
writing be good you can try your hand at something else.” 

‘‘ Sure there’s nothing under the sun I won’t write upon at your 
bidding.” 

‘‘ Tf we can be of service to you, Mr. Molloy, we will.” Then the 
editor broke down, and the man spoke to the man. ‘I need not tell 
you, Mr. Molloy, that the heart of one man of letters always warms 
to another.” 

“It was because I knew ye was of that sort that I followed ye in 
yonder,” he said, with a tear in his eye. 

The butter-boat of benevolence was in our hand, and we proceeded 
to pour out its contents freely. It is a vessel which an editor should 
lock up carefully ; and, should he lose the key, he will not be the 
worse for the loss. We need not repeat here all the pretty things 
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that we said to him, explaining to him from a full heart with how 
much agony we were often compelled to resist the entreaties of 
literary suppliants, declaring to him how we had longed to publish 
tons of manuscript,—simply in order that we might give pleasure to 
those who brought them to us. We told him how accessible we 
were to a woman’s tear, to a man’s struggle, to a girl’s face, and 
assured him of the daily wounds which were inflicted on ourselves 
by the impossibility of reconciling our duties with our sympathies. 
‘‘Bedad, thin,” said Mr. Molloy, grasping our hand, “you'll find 
none of that difficulty wid me. If you'll sympathise like a man, I'll 
work for you like a horse.” We assured him that we would, really 
thinking it probable that he might do some useful work for the 
magazine; and then we again stood up waiting for his departure. 

‘* Now I'll tell ye a plain truth,” said he, ‘‘ and ye may do just as yo 
plaise about it. There isn’t an ounce of tay or a pound of mait 
along with Mrs. Molloy this moment ; and, what’s more, there isn’t a 
shilling between us to buy it. I never begged in my life ;—not yet. 
But if you can advance me a sovereign on that manuscript, it will 
save me from taking the coat on my back to a pawnbroker’s shop for 
whatever it'll fetch there.” We paused a moment as we thought of it 
all, and then we handed him the coin for which he asked us. If the 
manuscript should be worthless the loss would be our own. We 
would not grudge a slice from the wholesome home-made loaf after 
we had used the butter-boat of benevolence. ‘‘ It don’t become me,” 
said Mr. Molloy, “ to thank you for such a thrifle as a loan of twenty 
shillings ; but I'll never forget the feeling that has made you listen 
to me, and that too after I had been down on you rather at thim 
baths.” We gave him a kindly nod of the head, and then he took 
his departure. ‘‘ Ye'll see me again anyways?” he said, and we 
promised that we would. 

We were anxious enough about the manuscript, but we could not 
examine it at that moment. When our office work was done we 
walked home with the roll in our pocket, speculating as we went on 
the probable character of Mr. Molloy. We still believed in him,— 
still believed in him in spite of the manner in which he had descended 
in his language, and had fallen into a natural flow of words which 
alone would not have given much promise of him as a man of letters. 
But a human being, in regard to his power of production, is the 
reverse of a rope. He is as strong as his strongest part, and, re- 
membering the effect which Molloy’s words had had upon us at the 
Turkish Bath, we still thought that there must be something in him. 
If so, how pleasant would it be to us to place such a man on his legs, 
—modestly on his legs, so that he might earn for his wife and bairns 
that meat and tea which he had told us that they were now lacking. 
An editor is always ‘striving to place some one modestly on his legs 
in literature,—on his or her,—striving, and alas! so often failing. 
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Hore had come a man in regard to whom, as I walked home with his 
manuscript in my pocket, I did feel rather sanguine. 

Of all the rubbish that I ever read in my life, that paper on the 
Five o'clock Tea-table was, I think, the worst. It was not only vulgar, 
foolish, unconnected, and meaningless ; but it was also ungrammatical 
and unintelligible even in regard to the wording of it. The very 
spelling was defective. The paper was one with which no editor, 
sub-editor, or reader would have found it necessary to go beyond the 
first ten lines before he would have known that to print it would have 
been quite out of the question. We went through with it because of 
our interest in the man; but as it was in the beginning, so it was to 
the end,—a farrago of wretched nonsense, so bad that no one, without 
experience in such matters, would believe it possible that even the 
writer should desire the publication of it! It seemed to us to be 
impossible that Mr. Molloy should ever have written a word for those 
Hibernian periodicals which he had named to us. He had got our 
sovereign ; and with that, as far as we were concerned, there must 
be an end of Mr. Molloy. We doubted even whether he would 
come for his own manuscript. 

But he came. He came exactly at the hour appointed, and when 
we looked at his face we felt convinced that he did not doubt his own 
success. There was an air of expectant triumph about him which 
dismayed us. It was clear enough that he was confident that he 
should take away with him the full price of his article, after deducting 
the sovereign which he had borrowed. ‘ You like it thin,” he said, 
before we had been able to compose our features to a proper form for 
the necessary announcement. 

‘Mr. Molloy,” we said, “it will not do. You must believe us 
that it will not do.” 

“Not do?” 

‘‘No, indeed. We need not explain further ;—but,—but,—you 
had really better turn your hand to some other occupation.” 

‘Some other occupation!” he exclaimed, opening wide his eyes, 
and holding up both his hands. 

‘Indeed we think so, Mr. Molloy.” 

** And you've read it?” 

“ Every word of it ;—on our honour.” 

‘‘ And you won't have it?” 

‘‘ Well ;—no, Mr. Molloy, certainly we cannot take it.” 

“Ye reject my article on the Five o’clock Tay-table!” Looking 
into his face as he spoke, we could not but be certain that its rejec- 
tion was to him as astonishing as would have been its.acceptance to 
the readers of the magazine. He put his hand up to:his head and 
stood wondering. ‘I suppose ye’d better choose your own subject 
for yourself,” he said, as though by this great surrender on his own 
part he was getting rid of all the ditficulty on ours. 
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‘‘Mr. Molloy,” we began, “‘we may as well be candid with 
you——” 

‘“‘T'll tell you what it is,” said he, “ I’ve taken such a liking to you 
there’s nothing I won’t do to plaise ye. I'll just put it in my pocket, 
and begin another for yeas soon as the children have had their bit of 
dinner.” At last we did succeed, or thought that we succeeded, in 
making him understand that we regarded the case as being altogether 
hopeless, and were convinced that it was beyond his powers to serve 
us. ‘And I’m to be turned off like that,” he said, bursting into open 
tears as he threw himself into a chair and hid his face upon the table. 
‘Ah! wirra, wirra, what'll I do at all! Sure, and didn’t I think it 
was fixed as firm between us as the Nelson monument! When ye 
hanselled me with the money, didn’t I think it was as good as done 
and done?” I begged him not to regard the money, assuring him 
that he was welcome to the sovereign. ‘‘There’s my wife ‘ll be 
brought to bed any day,” he went on to say, ‘‘and not a ha’porth 
of anything ready for it! "Deed, thin, and the world’s hard. The 
world’s very hard!’’ And this was he who had talked to me about 
Constantinople and New York at the Baths, and had made me believe 
that he was a well-informed, well-to-do man of the world! 

Even now we did not suspect that he was lying to us. Why he 
should be such as he seemed to be was a mystery; but even yet we 
believed in him after a fashion. That he was sorely disappointed and 
broken-hearted because of his wife, was so evident to us, that we 
offered him another sovereign, regarding it as the proper price of that 
butter-boat of benevolence which we had permitted curselves to use. 
But he repudiated our offer. ‘‘I’ve never begged,” said he, “ and, 
for myself, I'd sooner starve. And Mary Jane would sooner starve 
than I should beg. It will be best for us both to put an end to our- 
selves and to have done with it.” This was very melancholy ; and 
as he lay with his head upon the table, we did not see how we were 
to induce him to leave us. 

‘* You'd better take the sovereign,—just for the present,” we said. 

‘* Niver!” said he, looking up for a moment, “niver!” And still 
he continued to sob. About this period of the interview, which 
before it was ended was a very long interview, we ourselves made a 
suggestion the imprudence of which we afterwards acknowledged to 
ourselves. We offered to go to his lodgings and see his wife and 
children. Though the man could not write a good magazine article, 
yet he might be a very fitting object for our own personal kindness. 
And the more we saw of the man, the more we liked him,—in spite 
of his incapacity. ‘The place is so poor,” he said, objecting to our 
offer. After what had passed between us, we felt that that could be 
no reason against our visit, and we began for a moment to fear that 
he was deceiving us. ‘‘ Not yet,” he cried, ‘‘not quite yet. I will 
try once again ;—once again. You will let me see you once more?” 
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. “And you will take the other sovercign,” we said,—trying him. 
Tie should have had the other sovereign if he would have taken it ; 
but we confess that had he done so then we should have regarded 
him as an impostor. But he did not take it, and left us in utter 
ignorance as to his true character. 

After an interval of three days he came again, and there was exactly 
the same appearance. He wore the same tattered gloves. He had 
not pawned his coat. There was the same hat,—shabby when 
observed closely, but still carrying a decent appearance when not 
minutely examined. In his face there was no sign of want, and at 
moments there was a cheeriness about him which was almost refresh- 
ing. ‘I've got a something this time that I think ye must like,— 
unless you're harder to plaise than Rhadhamanthus.” So saying 
he tendered me another roll of paper, which I at once opened intending 
to read the first page of it. The essay was entitled the ‘Church of 
England ;—a Question for the People.” It was handed to me as 
having been written within the last three days; and, from its bulk, 
might have afforded fair work for a fortnight to a writer accustomed 
to treat of subjects of such weight. As we had expected, the first 
page was unintelligible, absurd, and farcical. We began to be angry 
with ourselves for having placed ourselves in such a connection with 
aman so utterly unable to do that which he pretended to do. “I 
think I’ve hit it off now,” said he watching our face as we were 
reading. 

The reader need not be troubled with a minute narrative of the 
circumstances as they occurred during the remainder of the interview. 
What had happened before was repeated very closely. He wondered, 
he remonstrated, he complained, and he wept. He talked of his wife 
and family, and talked as though up to this last moment he had felt 
confident of success. Judging from his face as he entered the room 
we did not doubt but that he had been confident. His subsequent 
despair was unbounded, and we then renewed our offer to call on his 
wife. After some hesitation he gave us an address in Hoxton, begging 
us to come after seven in the evening if it were possible. He again 
declined the offer of money, and left us, understanding that we would 
visit his wife on the following evening. ‘‘ You are quite sure about 
the menuscript,” he said as he left us. We replied that we were 
quite sure. 

On the following day we dined early at our club and walked in the 
evening to the address which Mr. Molloy had given us in Hoxton. It 
was a fine evening in August, and our walk made us very warm. The 
street named was a decent little street, decent as far as cleanliness 
and newness could make it; but there was a melancholy samencss 
about it, and an apparent absence of object which would have been 
very depressing to our own spirits. It led no whither, and had been 
erected solely with the view of accommodating decent people with 
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small incomes. We at once priced the houses in our mind at ten 
and sixpence a week, and believed them to be inhabited by piano- 
forte tuners, coach-builders, firemen, and public-office messengers. 
There was no squalor about the place, but it was melancholy, 
light-coloured, and depressive. We made our way to No. 14, and 
finding the door open entered the passage. ‘‘ Come in,” cried the 
voice of our friend; and in the little front parlour we found him 
seated with a child on each knee, while a winning little girl of about 
twelve was sitting in a corner of the room, mending her stockings. 
The room itself and the appearance of all around us were the very 
opposite of what we had expected. Everything no doubt was plain, 
—was, in a certain sense, poor; but nothing was poverty-stricken. 
The children were decently clothed, and apparently were well fed. 
Mr. Molloy himself, when he saw me, had that twinkle of humonr in 
his eye which I had before observed, and seemed to be afflicted at the 
moment with none of that extreme agony which he had exhibited 
more than once in our presence. ‘“ Please, sir, mother ain’t in from 
the hospital,—not yet,” said the little girl rising up from her chair ; 
‘but it’s past seven and she won't be long.’’ This announcement 
created some surprise. We had indeed heard that of Mrs. Molloy 
which might make it very expedient that she should seek the accom- 
modation of an hospital, but we could not understand that in such 
circumstances she should be able to come home regularly at seven 
o'clock in the evening. Then there was a twinkle in our friend 
Molloy’s eye which almost made us think for the moment that we had 
been made the subject of some, hitherto unintelligible, hoax. And 
yet there had been the man at the Baths in Jermyn Street, and the 
two manuscripts had been in our hands, and the man had wept as no 
man weeps for a joke. ‘You would come, you know,” said Mr. 
Molloy, who had now put down the two bairns and had risen from his 
seat to greet us. 

‘We are glad to see you so comfortable,” we replied. 

‘‘ Father is quite comfortable, sir,”’ said the little girl. We looked 
into Mr. Molloy’s face and saw nothing but the twinkle in the eye. 
We had certainly been ‘‘ done” by the most elaborate hoax that had 
ever been perpetrated. We did not regret the sovereign so much as 
those outpourings from the butter-boat of benevolence of which we 
felt that we had been cheated. ‘‘ Here’s mother,” said the girl run- 
ning to the door. Mr. Molloy stood grinning in the middle of the room 
with the youngest child again in his arms. He did not seem to be in 
the least ashamed of what he had done, and even at that moment 
conveyed to us more of liking for his affection for the little boy than 
of anger for the abominable prank that he had played us. 

That he had lied throughout was evident as soon as we saw Mrs. 
Molloy. Whatever ailment migkt have made it necessary that she 
should visit the hospital, it was not one which could interfere at all 
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with her power of going and returning. She was a strong, hearty- 
looking woman of about forty, with that mixture in her face of praec- 
tical kindness with severity in details which we often see in strong- 
minded women who are forced to take upon themselves the manage- 
ment and government of those around them. She curtseyed, and 
took off her bonnet and chawl, and put a bottle into a cupboard, as 
she addressed us. ‘‘ Mick said as you was coming, sir, and I’m sure 
we is glad to see you ;—only sorry for the trouble, sir.” 

We were so completely in the dark that we hardly knew how to 
be civil to her,—hardly knew whether we ought to be civil to her or 
not. ‘We don’t quite understand why we’ve been brought here,” 
we said, endeavouring to maintain, at any rate, a tone of good-humour. 
He was still embracing the little boy, but there had now come a 
gleam of fun across his whole countenance, and he seemed to be 
almost shaking his sides with laughter. ‘‘ Your husband represented 
himself as being in distress,” we said gravely. We were restrained 
by a certain delicacy from informing the woman of the kind of distress 
to which Mr. Molloy had especially alluded,—most falsely. 

‘Lord love you, sir,” said the woman, “just step in here.” Then 
she led us into a little back-room in which there were a bedstead, 
and an old writing-desk, or eseritoire, covered with papers. Her 
story was soon told. Her husband was a madman. 

“Mad!” we said, preparing for escape from what might be to us 
most serious peril. 

‘‘He wouldn't hurt a mouse,” said Mrs. Molloy. ‘As for the 
children, he’s that good to them, there ain’t a young woman in all 
London that'd be better at handling ’em.”” Then we heard her story, 
in which it appeared to us that downright affection for the man was 
the predominant characteristic. She herself was, as she told us, head 
day-nurse at Saint Patrick's Hospital, going there every morning at 
eight, and remaining till six or seven. For these services’ she 
received thirty shillings a week and her board, and she spoke of her- 
self and her husband as being altogether removed from pecuniary 
distress. Indeed, while the money part of the question was being 
discussed, she opened a little drawer in the desk and handed us back 
our sovereign,—almost without an observation. Molloy himself had 
“come of decent people.” On this point she insisted very often, and 
gave us to understand that he was at this moment in receipt of a 
pension of a hundred a year from his family. He had been well 
educated, she said, having been at Trinity College, Dublin, till he 
had been forced to leave his university for some slight, but repeated 
irregularity. Early in life he had proclaimed his passion for the 
press, and when he and she were married absolutely was earning 
a living in Dublin by some use of the scissors and paste-pot. The 
whole tenor of his career I could not learn, though Mrs. Molloy 
would have told us everything had time allowed. Even during 
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the years of his sanity in Dublin he had only been half-sane, 
treating all the world around him with the effusions of his terribly 
fertile pen. ‘‘ He'll write all night if I'll let him have a candle,” 
said Mrs. Molloy. We asked her why she did let him have a 
candle, and made some inquiry as to the family expenditure in 
paper. The paper, she said, was given to him from the office of a 
newspaper which she would not name, and which Molloy visited 
regularly every day. ‘There ain’t a man in all London works 
harder,” said Mrs. Molloy. ‘He is mad. I don’t say nothing 
against it. But there is some of it so beautiful, I wonder they don’t 
print it.” This was the only word she spoke with which we could 
not agree. ‘‘ Ah, sir,” said she; ‘‘ you haven’t seen his poetry!” 
We were obliged to tell her that seeing poctry was the bane of our 
existence. 

There was an easy absence of sham about this woman, and an 
acceptance of life as it had come to her, which delighted us. Che 
complained of nothing, and was only anxious to explain the little 
eccentricities of her husband. When we alluded to some of his 
marvellously untrue assertions, she stopped us at once. ‘He do 
lie,” she said. ‘Certainly he do. How he makes ’em all out is 
wonderful. But he wouldn't hurt a fly.” It was evident to us that 
she not only loved her husband, but admired him. She showed us 
heaps of manuscript with which the old drawers were crammed ; and 
yet that paper on the Church of England had been new work, done 
expressly for us. 

When the story had been told we went back to him, and he received 
us with a smile. ‘‘ Good-bye, Molloy,” wesaid. ‘‘ Good-bye to you, 
sir,” he replied, shaking hands with us. We looked at him closely, 
and could hardly believe that it was the man who had sat by us at 
the Turkish Bath. 

He never troubled us again or came to our office, but we have 
often called on him, and have found that others of our class do the 
same. We have even helped to supply him with the paper which he 
continues to use,—we presume for the benefit of other editors. 
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*¢ Encourage the young, and tell your mind to the old, that’s my motto, sir,” said 
the old man. 


The Three Brothers. Chap. xx. Page 143. 





